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The Evidence on the Bradfield Reservoir Failure. 


ERSISTENCE is 
necessary. In our 
last article on the 
failure of the Brad- 
field reservoir, we 
promised to return 
to the evidence ad- 

duced at the inquest. 

Mr. T. M. Jackson, C.E., Shef- 
field, was the next witness exa- 
mined. He said he was chief 
engineer to the Melbourne Water 
works, consulting engineer to 
the Adelaide Waterworks and 

3. the Ballarat Waterworks, and 
first engineer to the Bendigo Waterworks, Aus- 
tralia. ‘I think,” he went on to say, “the quantity 
of material in the embankment ample, and the 
slope sufficient, but for my own practice should 
have preferred 3 to 1 on the inside.” The length 
of the embankment at Melbourne is 1,053 yards: 
it is 30 feet high, width at top 20 feet, width at 
base 170 feet; inner slope 3 to 1, outer slope 2 to 
1, depth of water 25 feet: the inside face of the 
slope was pitched, 15 inches to 20 inches deep, 
with an unusual thick puddle wall, clay being 
plentiful, and the puddle wall was put in 10 feet 
below the base of the embankment. There are 
three inlet and two outlet pipes, each of 33 inches 
diameter : these were fixed in a well tower at 
the foot of the inner slope. This gentleman has 
the coolness to say that he thinks the quantity 
of material in the Bradfield embankment ample, 
the height being 95 feet with an apex 12 feet in 
width, and 90 feet head of water, and slopes of 
less than 2} tol. If he thinks so, why did he 
make the Melbourne embankment 20 feet wide | 
at top, with only 25 feet head of water, when 
the material of that embankment was good 
retentive clay, and the Bradfield embankment 
was formed of loose friable shale and rough 
stones. “ There is something rotten in the State 
of Denmark.” Either the Bradfield embankment 
is too weak, or the Melbourne too strong, or the 
laws of statics are different in the different 
hemispheres. 

“There was sufficient puddle, and I think it 
decidedly good, though for my own practice I 
should probably have put in a greater proportion 
of puddle.” He does not enlighten us as to the 
dimensions of the puddle wall of his embank- 
ments, but probably he erred on the safe side, as 
he did with the Melbourne embankment; and 
as his opinion did not appear to be very decided 
orfe way or the other, we may take this sort of 
evidence for what it is worth. “I should not 
have formed the embankment in the same way 
that of Bradfield was formed. I should dis- 
tinctly prohibit the use of waggons upon a 
bank, more especially on the inside slope.” If it 
is necessary to make the inside slope solid, it is 
equally necessary to make the outside solid also, 
as that assists the inner slope in the support of 
the hydrostatic pressure: the embankment is in- 
tended to support the weight of water, not to be 
made porous for water to escape through, as 
appears to be the vague theory of some engi- 
neers. 

“Tt is obvious that the layers of earth have 
been put on in greater thickness than 2 feet. I 
have seen the Agden embankment, that is now 
being constructed by finishing one layer before 
the other is commenced; and if the one at Brad- 


am quite sure there would be unequal settle- 
ment, which is dangerous.” 

If unequal settlements be dangerous, why 
recommend the inner slope to be constructed of 
2 feet lifts, and the outer slope 3 feet, open and 
porous? Would not that produce unequal settle- 
ments, and the very danger the witness appre- 
hended, and would avoid P 

“T think the construction recommended by 
Mr. Leslie, of Edinburgh, is the best. He re- 
stricts the lift to 6 inches, in layers spread evenly 
over the whole. I also approve of Mr. Leslie’s 
stipulations, that the puddle be carried up, and 
kept on a level, 6 inches above the adjoining 
portion of the embankment.” These stipula- 
tions could not be very well carried out in 
practice. 6 inches is too little for a lift: it 
should not be less than a foot, nor more than 3 
feet. The puddle is usually carried up in layers 
of a foot in thickness of clay, &., at a time. 
After it is wrought and trodden down, it would 
probably be reduced to 8 inches or 9 inches in 
thickness. And it is better that the puddle- 
wall should be carried up on a level with the 
embankment as it proceeds, lift by lift, and be 
well and solidly backed up with the earth form- 
ing the embankment. 

“In my works at Melbourne, I have had two 
fractured pipes on each main. They are laid in 
solid ground up to the edge of the puddle, and, 
in passing through the puddle, each pipe of each 


credit for: on the contrary, they rather reflect 
on the character of the age. 

Witness said it would be desirable to have 
better means of discharging water than by the 
18-inch pipes, and he could have designed such 
outlets by running pipes in a tunnel in the solid, 
round the end of the embankment, or by a by- 
wash, as it was when the reservoir was being 
made. 

“There is also another means of averting 
danger arising from the too rapid influx of the 
water. In the first instance, the bywash should 
not be constructed on its ultimate level, but 
considerably below it, until the reservoir bank 
has permanently settled and been consolidated. 
That suggestion is capable of being worked out 
in a valuable manner, because you may con- 
struct a waste weir 40 feet below the bank, and 
fix a series of sluices in lifts 4 feet or 5 feet 
above each other, and so ease the bank amaz- 
ingly.” All this evidence is so far good, sup- 
posing we are always to have ill-constructed, 
porous, and unconsolidated embankments: what 
we contend for is, good substantial work, such 
as it is possible to attain, and as was the case 
formerly in our canal works. It is all very 
well to provide for every possible contingency, 
and even failures ; but it is much more creditable 
to execute works with an eye to substantiality 
and durability, and place failures beyond the 
probability of occurrence. 





main, which was only 6 feet 6 inches long, was 
supported on ashlar pillars. The fracture of 
the pipe, I have no doubt, was caused by an 
unequal settlement of the bank.” 

This was under a 30-feet bank of good clay. 
Of course, if no attempt was made to consolidate 
the bank or puddle, and the outer slope was 
made open and porous, so as to pass water, we 
cannot wonder at unequal settlements or frac- 
tures in pipes, because the system adopted is 
the very one to bring about such results. 

“Tam of opinion that the way in which the 
embankment at Bradfield was formed, gave a 
probability of unequal pressure on the pipes, 
which unequal pressure has caused them to leak.” | 
This unequal pressure is occasioned by a soft | 
and unconsolidated puddle, and a loose and} 
porous embankment. | 

“T consider that on the reservoir at Bradfield | 
being filled, the bank settled, thereby causing a | 
starting or drawing of the pipes.” That is the 
reason why we advocate a solid embankment,— 
not one that will settle, and in time become | 
solid, but one so made and constructed, lift by | 
lift, as it rises. It would really seem that some | 
engineers attempt to form banks by tipping | 
earth in any way, and in any thickness, without | 
an attempt being made, or time allowed it, to 
consolidate; and then they feel astonished that | 
the banks fail, and will not hold water. If they 
went the right way about their work, the result 
would be different. 

When asked by the coroner to account for 
the failure, he said, “In the first place, I 
do not think there is any objection to take 
materials from the valley or to baring the rock: 
this is more a question of waste of water 
to the company: no damage could be occa- 
sioned thereby to the embankment unless the 
water percolated under the seat of the em- 
bankment.” The object of making an embank- 
ment for a reservoir there was for the purpose 
of holding and retaining water, not that it 
should escape through fissures in the rock, or in 
any other way: what is the use of going to the 
expense of such works if large leakages are to 
take place? What was required was an imper- 
vious bed for the reservoir, one that would hold 





present day that such should be constructed. 








field had been constructed similarly to Agden, I 


we do not think these matters are to be taken | 


“Since I was at the Bradfield reservoir on 
Saturday, that portion of the bank near the weir 
has fallen [sunk] considerably.” This we par- 
ticularly noticed before in our first article, and 
that was a satisfactory proof to us of the loose 
and incohesive character of the earth composing 
the embankment. That sinking was a settle- 
ment of the earth occasioned by the water for 
the first time filtering in and coming in contact 
with it; but, being a shallow part, it did not 
have much effect. 

This witness gave at the time rather inconclu- 
sive evidence, and assumed, rather irreverently, 
we think, from his failures at Melbourne and 
possibly Adelaide, that Telford and other carly 
engineers adopted the same practice, and that the 
whole profession is at fault. These observations 
seem uncalled for. Where are the failures in 
their works? Echo answers, “ Where?” Only 
in the mind’s eye of the witness. Their stability 
and endurance for upwards of half a century 
attest to the soundness of the principles on which 
their works are constructed. On the witness 
retiring, Mr. Gunson was recalled, as there was 
an impression that he stated that water perco- 
lated through the rock he had bared, and came 
out in the rock in which the puddle-trench had 
been made. What he intended to convey was, 


that water which percolated the rock might 
come out at a considerable distance below the 


embankment, 

He is then examined about the specification. 
The clauses are :—“ That the embankment shall 
be formed of the most suitable soil, slate, clay, 
or other material, obtained within the reservoir 
above the level at which the water will be drawn 
off.” Again, all the slopes are to be trimmed 
to 2} to 1. Again, it says :—‘ That, after the 
puddle-trench has been filled to the level of the 
surface, and the soil stripped off, the formation of 
the embankment must be commenced at the 
deepest part, and brought up in horizontal 
courses of not more than 3 feet in thickness, 
taking care that the sides are at least 3 feet 
higher than the middle. Each separate course 
to be completed throughout before another is 
commenced. That the whole of the material 
must be well broken up, and spread in a uniform 


water. If leakages take place the reservoirs are| manner, so as to form a close and compact 
imperfect works, and we do not expect in the| mass.” Mr. Gunson stated these clauses had 
not been carried out. The slopes are not trimmed 
In Adelaide reservoir there are leakages of | so flat as stated, and the lifts are from 3 to 5 feet 
rather an extensive character (see Builder), and | (said to be 6 feet, at least). 


“We are using a similar specification at 
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Agden reservoir,” or rather, we should say, 
abusing it. He says the specification was in- 
tended asa guide, to be departed from or not, 
as suited the whims or caprices of others. This 
may, to a certain extent, exonerate the consulting 
engineer, but it makes the case stronger against 
the resident engineer. If specifications are to 
be so readily departed from, and the works, in 
consequence, fail, as this most likely has done, 
censure must be looked for. 

To avoid such serious evils for the future, a 
clause ought to be inserted in every specification 
that no important alterations should be made 
without the knowledge and consent of the con- 
sulting engineer in writing. 

We must, in justice to Messrs. Leather and 
Gunson, say that they declared that every pre- 
caution had been taken, and everything done 
that they considered necessary, to produce good 
and perfect work. 

Mr. Gunson said, Mr. Simpson, C.E., of 
London, who was employed by the mill-owners, 
saw the Agden reservoir embankment, and was 
satisfied with it (?). It was stated by the 
company’s solicitor that, in consequence of Mr. 
Jackson’s evidence, “the points in question 
relative to the construction of the works are 
matters of doubt.” As far as we are concerned, 
we do not see any points that could be matter 
of doubt to practical men. The bank failed 
from being badly designed, improperly con- 
structed, and of improper materials. This is 
the general opinion of experienced practical 
men; and who doubts but those who have an 
interest in doing so. We would recommend in 
cases of this kind, should they unhappily occur 
again, that a jury of engineers, specially qualified 
from a practical knowledge of the particular 
works to be inquired into, should investigate 
them, and that matters of such great moment 
and importance should not be left to the scrutiny 
of juries as ordinarily composed: they are very 
useful bodies in their way, but on subjects in 
which subtle and abstruse points of science arise, 
rendering skilled and scientific acquirements ne- 
cessary to arrive at a correct and proper decision, 
both juries and coroners are too often misled by 
the plausibility and sophistical argument of ex- 
pert and learned witnesses, and the consequence 
is, unsatisfactory, indecisive, and incomprehen- 
sible verdicts are sometimes given. 

Mr. Rawlinson, the Government Inspector, 
was the next witness called ; and after describing 
his experience of such works, says, “ No water- 
works embankment ought to have a line of pipe 
passing through it, so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of examination and repairs.” That objec- 
tion of course may be avoided in some reser- 
voirs; but how would he obviate it at those 


reservoirs that are embanked all round, or three- | 


banked reservoirs with shelving bottoms? and 
many exist. 

“IT know many instances of failures where pipes 
and culverts are laid through the made embank- 
ment.” And we know many instances of success, 
both in England and Scotland; the pipes at 
Bradfield were not laid through the made em- 
bankment, but in a trench cut into the solid 
earth, 9 or 10 feet below the seat of the em- 
bankment. 

“When I have laid pipes through puddle, 
under small heads of water, I have found it 
necessary to fix in ‘washers’ to prevent the 
water creeping along the pipes ;” and we have 
found no such expedient necessary in good re- 
tentive strata, with good clay puddle, and work- 
manship. These are only the means to alleviate 
or tamper with the disease, not to strike at the root 
and eradicate it. He then disapproves of the 
system adopted in laying the pipes. He ex- 
pected to learn that the course of the puddle 
trench had been provided for, so as to give the 
same bearing to the pipes uniformly, as in the 
solid ground; and he was surprised to find that 
200 feet or more were laid in puddle from 18 
inches to 30 feet deep, where the greatest pos- 
sible weight was, under the apex of the embank- 
ment, which would be brought to bear upon them. 
If, as we before stated, puddle be well made and 
of good material, it can be made more in- 
compressible than solid clay; and if well backed 
up and rammed with good solid earth, no weight 
of embankment would disturb it. He observes 
further, “ that embankments frequently sink on 
railways, from the superincumbent weight on 
the compressible substratum;” but we seldom 
find that the case in districts where strong tena- 
cious clays or rocky shales prevail. 

“ He had been told that the material of which 
the embankment is formed on either side the 


is, the water would find its way to the puddle 
wall itself and search out, under the accumulated 
head, the weakest part. As the water rose foot 
by foot in the reservoir, it narrowed the space 
between the water and the puddle 2} feet each 
foot ; the upper half of the bank not being made 
of watertight material, but containing a large 
proportion of rubble stones (some of them measure 





4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, by 9 inches, inside the 
bank); therefore, as the water rose, it would 
percolate to the puddle, gradually creep down 
the face, and find out the weakest point. That 
this was so, is evidenced by the description given 
of the breaking down at first of the top part of 
the bank.” This theory harmonises with our 
own; but the esteemed Inspector, we think, is 
too chary of giving his opinion about the 
strength of the embankment, as we think that 
an important element in bringing about the 
failure. 

“He had been told that this reservoir em- 
bankment was made exactly like the Agden one 
is being made. Having seen that embankment, 
the mode of tipping the waggons, and the kind 
of material tipped, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the substance of that bank is as porous as 
a sieve.’ Again, he says, “The specification 
states the tips (or lifts) are not to exceed three 
feet in thickness. The present lifts at Agden 
are double that thickness ; and in the method of 
working, the large stones roll to the bottom and 
form a rubble embankment, in open and porous 
layers,” 

These remarks perfectly agree with our ob- 
servations: we believe we were the first to 
bring this subject to the notice of the public, 
and we cannot refrain from expressing our 
astonishment that in this, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in one of the centres of industry, 
abounding with practical workers of all kinds, 





and shrewd and able thinkers, this blot, this 
anomaly, should occur. Why, nine-tenths of) 
those unscientific, untrained, uneducated eyes, | 
that saw the embankment after the accident, | 
said, “it was never likely to stand.” Why was | 
not a little of this sterling common sense brought | 
to bear upon the work in question during its | 
operation. 

“T hold that it was most objectionable to take | 
the material to form the embankment from 
within the reservoir, unless trial shafts had | 
shown the strata to be watertight ;” but this, it | 
appears is contrary to the specification; and | 
what they could expect in stripping the rock we | 
cannot imagine, unless they had been trying to | 
make a leaky reservoir. In a specification lying | 
before us, by an old engineer, it is stated, | 
“When the bottom and sides of the cutting | 
shall be sand, or other material that is not) 
watertight, a puddle of three feet in thickness | 
shall be laid over the whole surface thereof, and 
thoroughly connected with the natural water- 
tight ground.” 

“T have examined the by-wash, and I do not 
think this is adequate to safely carry away the 
flow of water into the reservoir; I would have 
made a much larger one.” That we have al- 
ready clearly shown to be necessary : the rainfall 
on those hilly gathering grounds is at times ex- 
ceedingly heavy. On the 8th August, 1856, 
3°12 inches fell in one day, producing on the 
gathering-ground nearly 49,000,000 cubic feet; 
and if only two-thirds of that was collected, it 
would yield 32,466,720 cubic feet, which would 
take the present weir and pipes upwards of seven 
hours to discharge : the water might possibly ac- 
cumulate in half that period; and what is to be- 
come of the excess? Mr. Rawlinson thinks it is 
a fatal objection not to provide means to shut off 
the water inside the reservoir, as is generally 
adopted, and expressed great surprise that the 
by-wash made to facilitate the execution of the 
work was destroyed. 

When asked to account for the accident, he 
says, there may be a dozen causes which may 
have led to it,—‘ the fracture of a pipe, a blown 
or drawn joint, a pressing down of the pipe in 
the puddle-trench, or a washing away of the 
outer slope (the landslip), a creep along the 
pipes or through the springs in the stratum.” 
His opinion is, that it was a fatal mistake to lay 
200 feet of piping in an artificially-formed com- 
pressible material. The rough stones should 
have been left out of the mass of the embank- 
ment nearest the puddles; the layers of 3 feet 
were far too thick for an embankment of that 
character; and he agrees with Mr. Leslie as to 
the use of 6-inch layers, and that no waggons 
should be used in the embankment. Many of 
these suggestions are mere matters of opinion : 





puddle trench is not watertight ; the inference | 








some would have been obviated by perfect 





work, and we think lifts so shallow as 6 inches 
would be difficult to carry out: this is rushing 
to the other extreme. 

Tn cross examination, he said, “ You might 
never have heard of this accident if the internal 
portion of the bank had been impervious to 
water, and could have kept the water from the 
puddle-trench. It is quite clear that, up to a 
certain height, the embankment was safe. It 
stood with 50 feet of water from June till 
recently, therefore something afterwards oc- 
curred, when the water rose which altered all 
the conditions, the water feeling its way through 
the puddle, and working its way out.” It is 
strange that the latter fact was only extracted 
after the evidence in chief,—absolutely drawn 
out, while we consider this one of the chief 
causes of the failure, a weakly-designed and 
insufficiently-made embankment, one that was 
as open and “ porous as @ sieve.” 

If the embankment was constituted as de- 
scribed, why need we search for or adduce other 
causes for the accident? That alone is suffi- 
cient of itself to produce it, plain and palpable 
to even ordinary observers. Mr. Rawlinson was 
evidently swayed by the different theories set 
up, and, perhaps, a little by “fellow feeling,” 
or professional etiquette ; and he did not appear 
to be invested with sufficient authority. Even 
now a thorough examination of the embankment 
and pipes might be made, and the mystery, if 
any, at once cleared up. 

In a matter of this nature, it is very unsatisfac- 
tory to the country, that after this awful sacrifice 
of human life, the primary cause of this accident 
has not been discovered, whether occasioned by 
defective works, or faults over which there was 
no human control; but we trust it will not be 
allowed to rest here; a thorough and searching 
examination is called for, both in the interest of 
the public at large, and for the benefit of engi- 
neering science in particular. Mr. N. Beardmore, 
who was sent by the Secretary of State to assist 
Mr. Rawlinson, was the next witness called. He 
says, “I think the Agden embankment is not being 
built in a sufficiently secure manner that a work 
of that kind requires. Such a work should be 
largely secured against the remotest contingency 
of accident ;” and he thinks, alluding to the cause 
of accident, it would be difficult to discover the 
difference between cause and effect. This gen- 
tleman is the compiler of certain hydraulic tables, 
&c., treating of the properties and strength of 
materials, but he gives us no calculation of 
the pressure of water on that embankment, or 
the strength and resisting properties of the bank 
itself, nor does he give any opinion about it, 
so that it must be inferred that he considered 
the bank strong enough. Mr. Rawlinson also 
expressed no opinion on that point, but Mr. 
Jackson said the strength was ample. 

“My impression is, the puddle is excellent 
workmanship.” In that opinion we do not agree : 
it does not accord with our own experience, nor 
that of most practical men who have seen it. 
Indeed it does not appear there is good clay for 
such a purpose to be had in the neighbourhood 
(clays such as we have near London, Oxford, 
Leicester, Birmingham, Cheshire, &c., good argilla- 
ceous material that would hold and retain water) ; 
but there appears plenty of shale,—a term 
adopted by geologists to express an indurated 
shaley clay. It is stiff and moulders into powder 
in water, while good clay is insoluble in water : 
such material can never make a good puddle. 
But we should like to have a fair sample of the 
puddle analyzed, and to see what its component 
parts are. It would not certainly do to make 
bricks of, or it would have been turned to profit- 
able account long ago. 

“To my mind, the most natural conclusion is, 
that the pipes led the water to do the mischief. 
Telford, the great engineer, never, I believe, put 
pipes through the embankment of a dam.” 
If the pipes are laid as described by Messrs. 
Leather and Gunson, the failure could not arise 
from the cause stated; and, as to the 
latter remark, we may state without fear of 
contradiction that that was Telford’s practice, as 
appears by the section of the dam-head of the 
Rotten Park Reservoir, near Birmingham, as 
published in his work. This reservoir is about 
80 acres in extent, and its dimensions we have 
given in a previous number. 

If Telford could accomplish such works with 
the knowledge and experience of his day, surely 
it reflects strongly upen us, in our cra of boasted 
advancement and intelligence, that our works 
fail under similar circumstances ; but it perhaps 
may be accounted for by the fact that at the 
present time we theorize too much, and that 
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practical detail does not form the groundwork of 
an engineer’s education, as in the olden time 
of our Brinsleys, Rennies, and Telfords. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Ir is becoming necessary that original promo- 
ters of the Architectural Exhibition, or those by 
whose arduous exertions it was provided with a 
home, should consider whether the present posi- 
tion of the institution is exactly what they can 
be satisfied with. This much is certain, that the 
proportion of merit to exhibited works of the 
especially desired class, has not been increasing 
during the last few years; whilst if we may 
judge from the attendance on Tuesday evening, 
when the opening conversazione took place, the 
Exhibition does not attract so many of the heads of 
the profession as previously, or a class to whom 
(as something more and higher than professional 
interests would counsel) our art should be ad- 
dressed, and by whom it should be an object in 
demand. 

The conversdzione, or private view, of the 
Architectural Exhibition in former years was 
both an agreeable meeting-place of friends, and 
an occasion likely to attract persons not of the 
profession. On Tuesday evening, however, which 
certainly was wet, some of those who had 
watched the struggles that led to a benefit con- 
ferred upon all the Societies at present under 
the roof in Conduit-street, were heard to regret 
that neither exhibition nor conversazione were 
equal to what they had been on the opening of 
the present galleries. 

Without effort, both to keep up an institution, 
and to make it pass the previous mark, it is sure 
to be in danger of extinction, if only from con- 
trast between the external advancement accrued, 
which it professes to represent, and the manner 
of the representation. 

We have perhaps been heretofore too sanguine 
in expecting that the Exhibition should in a 
great degree represent the contemporary prac- 
tice of architecture. It is worthy of remark 
that a much more extensive and comprehensive 
exhibition of art, than any that we have in 

England,—that which takes place in Paris,—is 
more, and much more, than ours, in contrast, 
as to architecture, with the French art as ex- 
hibited in buildings. But French architects 
seem to publish everything, or to procure the 
publication of their works, as in books of engrav- 
ings: the result is that the profession is before 
the French people ; a large section of the public, 
interested in art, is formed, or assisted in the 
formation ; names in the profession get known, 
and works become the means of mutual educa- 
tion to architects, and general advancement. 
We have no substitute for these agencies: for, 
exhibitions of competition drawings must be 
very differently managed from what they are 
now, before their part of the competition system 
will effect the good that it in particular might. 

Moreover, it is admitted by us, and indeed 


directly urged, that the proper subject-matter | 


for the architect,—his real work,—is not an 
exhibition drawing, but the building. We have 


there is reason to suppose, erroneous to a great 
degree, besides impolitic in one sense, we come 
to this farther and evident objection, that it is this 
chiefly that prevents the exhibition of drawings 
by the architects who are most engaged in 
actual work of art in building. 

Looking at the question in all lights, we think 
it is now for the original promoters, and the 
whole profession, to consider whether an exhi- 
bition of drawings, and the galleries in Conduit- 
street, may not be made the means of greater 
help to progress in our art, than they have been of 
late years. In the room devoted to competition 
drawings, one author of a design will exhibit his 

jan; and the author of the next design will 

ve no plan ; whilst, not the slightest informa- 
tion is afforded us, in the catalogue or on the 
walls, of the nature of ground, and generally 


almost alone as an exhibitor who has got up the 


the manner to afford complete knowledge of it. 
Plan might have nothing to do with architec- 
tural design and effect, following the idea that 
exhibitors seek to give the public of it. 

The members of the present committee seem 
to have been in office many years. We know 
that some of them gave much time in hanging 
the drawings, in early years; and that one or two 
of them gave some time that was very valuable 
to them this year. But we are inclined to ask 
whether there are any meetings, and whether 
between one another they occasionally discuss 
the position of the undertaking over which they 
are supposed to preside. If even such drawings 
as the Pugin collection of a recent year, or such 
works as those of the Society of Sculptors 
(some of which this year are admirable) are 
required, the Architectural Exhibition, such 
as it was originally designed, will not be a per- 
manent institution. A dozen architects out of 
those who are in practice, might, with little 
|more than tracings of their working drawings, 
| make up a much more valuable exhibition than 
| that which is open at this moment; but architects 
| will often prefer to send nothing, to being at the 
trouble of getting up elaborately coloured draw- 
ings. Exertions have been made to get this 
| view of the matter understood: they must be 





representation of his design in something like | 





' 


} 





piece represented an interior somewhat like 
one of the perspectives of Peter Neffs; panels 
closed the end of the view; and upon these the 
commandments were painted. Eight careful 
drawings (319 to 326) of architectural remains 
at Baalbec, Cairo, Palermo, Agrigentum, Pom- 
peii, Peestum, and Gerasa, are exhibited by Mr. 
T. Wells. Dr. Dresser has some capital studies 
in ornament (307 to 313) chiefly convention- 
alized from floral and foliated types, and never 
departing from the flatness suited to mural 
decorations ; and Mr. A. B. Donaldson has (315 
and 317a) two sketches (or rather they should 
be called drawings; as they are carefully 
coloured and thoughtfully designed) of parts “ of 
a procession intended to occupy a space under 
the clerestory in the nave of a church.” With 


| this class of works may be named the two draw- 
of the problem in the case. Mr. T. C. Sorby is 


ings (115 and 118) of “ Mosaic Pavement from 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Very nearly all the designs in the West 
Gallery, and some which are in the Great Gal- 
lery, relate to various competitions,—as those 
for Liverpool Exchange, the Albert Memorial, 
the West London Union Workhouse ; St. John’s 
Church, Carlisle; the Wedgwood Memorial In- 
stitute; Manchester Cemetery; the “ Holborn 
Valley ” Improvement ; the German Evangelical 
Church, Islington; the Amicable Society’s 
Schools, Scarbro’; New Blackfriars Bridge ; 
Congleton Town Hall; and Freemasons’ Hall and 
Tavern. Connected with the Liverpool case, 
there are selections of drawings from about 
fifteen of the sets of designs. 

Perhaps the most striking drawings in the 
Great Gallery, are those by Mr. Spiers. One of 
them has been already mentioned. The others 
include the “ Design for the Vestibule and Stair- 
case of a Royal Palace,” in three drawings (289 to 
291), “for which the Gold Medal, Scholarship and 
Books, were awarded by the Royal Academy,” a 


| grand composition, and exceedingly well drawn, 


and the “Design for a Sculpture Gallery, for 
which the President’s Prize and a Medal of 
Merit were awarded by the Institute of British 
Architects ” (293,294). Mr. Spiers has turned 
his studies in the atelier of Questel, and in the 


| concours of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, to the best 


continued with increased energy, and partly by | account. Those who think that brilliant colour- 
;members of the committee setting example |ing is necessary to exhibition-drawings, should 
themselves. The whole question should be at | refer to the view of the staircase. It is more in 
once discussed, and effort made towards a | accordance with the system originally required of 


| 


| good exhibition for next year. The compilation, | students in the Royal Academy, than the present 
| and indeed printing and appearance, of the cata-| system of the Architectural Room, which the 
| logue, should be much improved, as we have often | late Professor, Cockerell, so often spoke against. 
| recommended: improvement of the ornamental | In the section of the Sculpture Gallery, colour 


fortable and clean. 





what it should be. 


seen 80 many apparent evidences of a power of| Mr. E. B. Lamb, on invitation, following him. 


design helped by the practice of perspective- 
drawing, and use of the brush, that we could not 
be prepared to treat them as non-essentials ; yet, 
it is very remarkable in the French architecture, 
as it has been previously in the course of pro- 


mise to be interesting and useful. Professor 


gress of our art, how much work of the highest | Donaldson will deliver the first. 


class is produceable without those aids to repre- 
sentation. 


There are 399 numbers in the section of the 
catalogue devoted to drawings. Of these, about 


This we are satisfied about, that the system of|/110 are attached to competition drawings ; 
representation of buildings, which is persevered | whilst 61 belong to “Sketches contributed to 


in to a great extent in Conduit-street, and spite 
of all efforts to counteract it, is even an absur- 
dity. A drawing in perspective is a view taken 


the Class of Design of the Architectural Associa- 
tion during the sessions 1862-63,” four to models, 
and some other numbers to drawings and speci- 


from a single point. The point may have been | mens of decorative works. One side of « sereen 


rightly selected ; perspective, as of an interior, 
may be supposed to give the impression exactly 
as it is realized by the observer,—which per- 
spective cannot: but the view is still but one; 
whilst the actual impression conveyed, just as in 
the case of an isolated statue, is realized by a 
multitude of observations. Whatever be given, 
therefore, plan and section should, as we have 
been repeating for years, be never omitted. The 
profession does not want the public to be inter- 
ested in the perspective drawing mainly, and 
much less in the pretty colouring, but in the 
thing itself; and if it does not want the public 
to make the mistake, it does not itself want to 
be interested that way, excepting the same as by 
any relaxation, a good novel, or the play. 

The system of representation thus being, as 





| books were awarded), Mr. E. I’Anson (137, the | 


is covered with the set of photographs issued for 
1863, by the Architectural Photographic Asso- | 
ciation. Many of the designs, and drawings of | 
executed buildings, have been exhibited before,— | 
which we mention as a fact, not as itself a re-| 
proach. There are some drawings of old buildings | 
by the Rev. J. L. Petit (117, 279, 282), Mr. R. P. | 
Spiers (102, his St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Royal | 
Academy Drawing, for which the silver medal and | 
Cathedral of Basle, &c.), and others. One of Mr. | 
TAnson’s drawings (192) shows the “ Ancient | 


| Painted Altar Piece A.D. 1636—Dutch Church, | 


Austin Friars.” This altar-piece, though by no | 
means what should be imitated, was a specimen 
so interesting historically, that we are glad a 
drawing of it has been preserved. The altar- 


details of the galleries should be considered, even | was required to explain the decoration. Mr. 
should the result be to only displace the plas- | Marrable’s showy drawings at the opposite end 
terer’s trusses and some of the ill-proportioned | of the room, the “Staircase, Garrick Club ” (200) 
and common-place ornament; and on great | and “ Board-room, Metropolitan Board of Works” 
occasions, the galleries should be at least com- | (200a), contrast in every way with,the works last 


| named; but alluding to the difference in orna- 





We have written strongly, because of our desire | ment on walls and ceilings, it must be recollected 
to aid the committee in rendering the exhibition | that the designs were made with reference to 


execution. The remark that there is such dif- 


At the conversazione Mr. Digby Wyatt took| ference between the cases, may seem common- 
the chair, in the course of the evening, and ad-| place: but there is a very large and difficult 
dressed the meeting briefly; Mr. Godwin and} subject yet to be treated and expounded, con- 


nected with the sort of difference of results and 


It should not be supposed that the present | the reasons for it. We cannot say that there is 
exhibition does not well deserve to be visited ;| much original art in these works by Mr. Mar- 
and the 2s. 6d. season-ticket as usual includes|rable, or why there should be so little. In 
admission to six lectures, all of which pro-/ another drawing (199) the same architect shows 


the exterior of the Garrick Club, which will have 
(or in the building, has) a cornice, and decora- 
tion to the windows, of Italian character, in 
cement. Also by Mr. Marrable is the “ Church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Warriour-square, Hastings” 
(218 and 222, an exterior and an interior view). 

Church architecture continues to afford dis- 
tressingly little in the shape of new thought. 
Mr. E. G. Paley’s “ Churches recently built in 
Lancashire” (271) appear just what might have 
been erected in the thirteenth century; or they 
have only the negative merit of not falling into 
those eccentricities of colour and form which, 
when originality is sought now, are too often 
accepted in lieu of a better kind of invention and 
true taste. Mr. Bland, of Birmingham, seems in 
some of his works to have copied Mr. Street’s 
details as well as his style of drawing. He exhi- 
bits “ Design for Enlargement of Cheltenham 
Church” (110)'; “Proposed New Church, Stroud” 
(132) ; “Interior View of Church about to be 
erected at Acock’s Green, near Birmingham” 
(242) ; “Interior View of Wesleyan Chapel, now 
erecting at Lozells, near Birmingham” (261) ; 
and an “Interior of Proposed New Church, 
Stroud” (280). Mr. Street himself exhibits a 
view of the exterior (147) and one of the interior 
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(154), of the proposed Church of St. Mary, Clifton, 
Bristol, each drawing being by Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw. The design is remarkable for a feature 
which is either original, or has not to our know- 
ledge been introduced in recent churches. The 
aisles (of the choir, if we recollect rightly) are 
narrow and low; and each bay is arched over 
from the piers (which are massive) and from 
lintels, and is covered externally by a saddle- 
backed and coped roof between buttresses boldly 
projecting from the clerestory or main walls. The 
roofs of course show as gables ; but the gable has 
an arch beneath, and windows. Let us hope 
that out of such attempts, may at last be realized 
what we certainly have not got yet, a style of 
church-architecture creditable to ourselves, as of 
our time. The tower in Mr. Street’s design is 
plain octagonal except as to a portion of its 
height ; and the spire is of course of the same 
form. More invention is occasionally shown in 
the Gothic designs for churches for the Protestant 
communities of foreign countries, than in those 
for our own country, or than was shown in the 
earlier nineteenth century churches planned for 
the colonies. There is much that is thus com- 
mendable in the “ Proposed English Chapel at 
Amoy” (172), by Mr. P. 
roof, which is thatched with reeds, has wide, 
over-hanging eaves, carried by timber arches 
springing from the weatherings of the buttresses. 
In a corner of the west gallery is a “ View of 
proposed Church at Cairo” (9), by Mr. C. H. 
Cooke. The whole building here, as shown in a 
plan, is surrounded by a cloister or ambulatory, 
for protection from the extremes of temperature. 
The chancel is apsidal; and the tower, rising 
from the ground at the south, is joined to the 
cloister by a short corridor. 


coloured materials in horizontal bands. 


of Chapel, House of Charity, Soho, showing a 
Portion of the proposed Decorations ” 


appeared some time ago in our pages. The site | 
being nearly square, the aisles were arranged by 
as it were prolonging the space of each of the | 
two bays of each side of the nave, transept- | 
wise, and terminating each such bay by an apse, | 
corresponding with that to the chancel. The} 
nave by this arrangement does not exceed usual 

width. The aisles or chapels are enclosed by 

screens in metal-work. The painted decorations, | 
archaic and partly symbolic, are not of the cha- 

racter of art that should be practised at this day, | 
or that would be even understood by those to 
whom the paintings would be addressed. There 
is still much room for discussion about the sub- | 
jects to be introduced in churches, in the painted | 
decoration, and about the positions which should | 
be occupied ; but if paintings are to be so pro- | 
minent as when they are of large size and 

occupy the east end, or space above the chancel 

arch, they should at least excite feelings of 
devotion, and not rather the opposite feelings 

produced by the grotesque. The “ Baptistery : 

St. Francis of Assisi, Notting Hill; designed in 

May, 1861” (145), by Mr. J. F. Bentley, displays 

much elaborate work in coloured marbles, or 
other material,—the decoration resembling in 

some respects Mr. Butterfield’s work in the 
church in Margaret-street, and in the chapel of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Newman & Billing are erecting a 
church at Deptford (127), Christ Church, which 
has a square tower with saddle-back roof, a roof 
in one span over nave and aisles, bands of co- 
loured material ; and windows carried up, some 
of them only, under gablets. Messrs. Banks 
& Barry exhibit (266) “ Proposed Free Church, 
about to be erected for the Plaistow and Victoria 
Dock Mission,” and (275) a “ View of the In- 
terior” of the same church. The tower has a 
slated spire; and the angles are terminated by 
square turrets, pierced, or as “ tabernacles,” 
capped by slated spirelets. Mr. Lamb’s draw- 
ings include one (124) of “ St. Martin’s District 
Church and Parsonage House, about to be erected 
at Haverstock Hill,’ an Interior (260) of the 
same building; “ A Study” (258) of a Church for 
London, and another (259) of an Interior ; and 
a “Sketch for Stoke Mandeville Church, Bucks,” 
(262). Mr. Lamb is evidently trying to aid in 
working out the problem of seating a large con- 
gregation without the use of obstructing piers. 
In one of his interiors, where there are transepts 
which appear to be of considerable width, and 
there are no aisles to the nave, the timber roof 


stone piers, or without arches. These piers are 
in line with the walls of the nave, and at short 
distance from the transept-walls. The Haver- 
stock Hill Church will have a square tower on 
bold arches, there being a carriage-way through. 
There is suggestive treatment of the clustered 
wall shafts, or pilasters, of red brick with stone 
capitals, to the western arch of Cold Hanworth 
Church, Lincolnshire, of which an interior view 
(202) is shown by Mr. John Crofts. These are 
all the drawings of churches that we have noted, 
excepting Mr.J. P. Jones’s “Church and Proposed 
Buildings for the Brotherhood of Franciscans, 
West of England—Tower to be erected as a 
Memorial” (171), stone with red brick; and 
some good views in lithography by Mr. J. D. 
Wyatt (7, 155, and 203). Two of them represent 
works by Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Looking, before conclusion of the present notice, 
at another class of subjects, we find a frame con- 
taining some of Mr. Truefitt’s works (161 to 165) 
as usual prominent. They include “ The Bell 
Inn, lately erected at Kilburn ;” a “ Warehouse, 
lately erected at Worcester;” and houses at 
Wimbledon, Potter’s Bar, and Tufnell Park. 
The first-named work is a capital specimen of 


B. Hayward. The | treatment of the subject, a common road-side inn. 


Thereis littleeffect from decoration, but much from 
the simple arrangement of the projections on 
plan, and from the grouping of the roofs of the 
centre and wings, the latter carried up a story 
higher than the centre. Most of Mr. Truefitt’s 
designs, however, are lessons as to effect obtain- 
able without ornament, and of the utilization of 
the Gothic without copyism of it, or without 











In decorative | 
character, the design seems to be a happy com- | 
bination of the English Gothic with local | 
characteristics of style, including the use of) 
A plan | 
also is attached to Mr. Joseph Clarke’s “ Interior | 


(149). | 
The plan, with other illustrations of the design, 





at the cross is partly carried directly on four 


fe 


the introduction of things which are of old 


|usage, rather than accordant with modern 


habits. Service has already been done, at least 
in suburban architecture, on the one hand, by 
abandonment of stucco, so far as this has taken 
place; and on the other, by that of stone 
mullions, whilst preserving the gable; and 
there may be some reason to hope that there 
will be good results in future art. Whether 
the future of the architecture of towns them- 
selves is equally promising, or whether the 
art there could be helped by the same manner 
of building, might admit of much discussion. 








ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE.* 
MEDIEZVAL TO RENAISSANCE. 


A nistory of architecture in France is no light 
matter to give to this audience. Its leading 
features, and very much of its details, have been 
already most admirably set forth by such writers 
as Petit, Freeman, Fergusson, Scott, and others of 


|our own country ; and by De Caumont, Viollet- 


le-Duc, Verneilh, and other French authors; and 
there are few, perhaps, of my audience who do 
not well know not only those works, but the ex- 
amples themselves, from personal study in 
France. 

Much, therefore, that one would ordinarily 
dwell upon would be a mere waste of time here, 
and I trust, therefore, that I shall be excused in 
speaking to a greater extent than I usually do 
of these particulars, which have struck me 
the most forcibly in my own French studies. 

Now, to begin with, I must ask you to call to 
mind the well-known fact that France never 
did, from the earliest to the latest of the Mediz- 
val times, exist as an architectual whole. We 
find great local peculiarities in England, between 
even the different counties. Extend the studies 
to the sister kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the peculiarities are seen still more strongly. 
But Medieval France was broken up into various 
schools of art in a much more determined way. 
It was never, except in a few rare instances, one 
kingdom at all, politically,—not subject to one 
ruler,—not obeying the same laws. 

Clovis found at his accession that his southern 
boun was the Loire. He passed that, and 
pushed confines on to the Garonne, and even 
beyond. Burgundy was added by his son. 
Charles Martel did nearly the same ; so did Pepin ; 
and so, after him, did the still more renowned 
Charlemagne, who ruled at his death what no 
French ruler, except Napoleon, ever did before or 
since, all France, with a great part of Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. But after these great 
monarchs, France was dismembered by their 
several sons; Italy, Spain, and Germany were 
eventually lost; and Medizval France, such as 
her kings ruled in the twelfth century, really 
comprised only what was left of the kingdom 





* By Mr.T. Hayter Lewis, read at the meeting of the | 


Architectural Association, April Ist, 





when Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, and all 
else to the east of the Rhone and south of the 
Loire were cut off. 

And we must remember that this was not 
merely so in name: that these provinces, owning 
the French king as their feudal chief, were 
not really his vassals. These provinces 
were, de facto, distinct kingdoms, allied with 
their feudal chief when it suited their purpose, 
and allied equally often, for the same reason, 
with his enemies; and the counts of Brittany, 
Normandy, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, warring as 
often against the king as for him, and thus 
keeping up the national feeling of their several 
provinces in opposition to a united France, 
drew strongly a line of boundary to each for art 
as well as for war. 

It was not till Philip Augustus and St. Louis 
(1226—1243), at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, that the King of France was really the 
ruler of the greater part of it, as we now know 
it ; and even after them France had to go through 
the fiery ordeal of our Edward and Henry, and 
saw Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, and Guienne 
still and again defy him. Then, again, in 
England, ours was the architecture, mainly, of 
one race. The Roman work was well-nigh 
destroyed before our architecture, as we find it, 
arose ; and exercised no influence whatever upon 
it. But in France, the Roman work remained 
bodily before the eyes of the Medisvalists. Even 
now, you enter Rheims, or Autun, or Bordeaux, 
by or near the old Roman gateway ; you may still 
see bull-fights in the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
and may worship the arts there in the temple 
where the Roman bowed down to his gods. In 
fact, the Romans themselves, like their architec- 
ture, seem never to have quite died out, but to 
have amalgamated, in the south especially, with 
the conquering races. Many proofs of this will 
be found, directly stated, in history. Then, 
again, there came down streams of emigra- 
tion from the Rhine and down the Rhone, 
the Rhenish arts and architecture coming 
down with the streams, as we English 
carry them to our colonies. Then, again, 
there came up from the sea, through the south- 
ern ports, whatever the Venetians could bring 
from Byzantine Venice, and whatever the 
Easterns could send from Saracenic Syria and 
the Nile; not mere goods and merchandise, but 
arts and the men who practised them, and who 
formed goodly colonies at Marseilles, and Nar- 
bonne, and Limoges, much as we English do 
now wherever the doing is worth it. Then, 
too, in the north, were the Normans working 
art in their own province, Normandy, their own 
peculiar style,—the only one, so far as I know, 
of Medizeval times clearly belonging to the name, 
and to be traced wherever the Normans went, 
in their own land, in England, in Sicily, dis- 
tinctly, to them and to no one else. So that, 
with all these facts together, we may well 
hesitate at tracing French history in a part of 
an hour or so. 

Yet I willingly have dwelt, at some little 
length, upon this beginning, because it really 
forms the basis upon which all knowledge of 
such history must be founded ; and because, too, 
it shows how little an architect can expect really 
to know, if he venture beyond mere bricks 
and mortar, without being well grounded in 
history. Not only the history of France 
but, we must know something of what was 
practised at the time in Germany, Venice, 
Constantinople, and the East, before we can 
enter very deeply into the matter. Without, 
however, detaining you more as to this, I may 
state broadly, as an introduction to French 
architecture, that between architecture as prac- 
tised by the Romans and as revived in France, 
in later times, there was a clear, deep gap of 
some six centuries. For the latest time assigned 
to any Roman work of note is the third century, 
whereas the earliest Medizval work that we 
know of, as worth caring for, bears date 
about the tenth. That is a long stride, that 
same six centuries; Goths, Franks, Saracens, 
had overrun the country then; Charlemagne, 
the great emperor, had ruled and died, and his 
enormous kingdom had been scattered to the 
winds; and, as we come upon France at the 
awakening of art in the tenth century, we find 
its king governing no more than one of its large 
provinces. 

Now in all this great space of 600 years there 
is scarcely anything, from one end of France to 
the other, of importance enough to have attained 
celebrity. 

A few remains of some little interest may, 
indeed, be cited, and they are scattered widely 
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over the country, from the Basse Cuvre at 
Beauvais, in Picardy, to St. Jean, at Poitiers, 
and Coustonges, in the Pyrenees.* But the 
dates of these buildings are very doubtful, and 
the remains too scanty for successful theorizing, 
and all that we know beyond the Roman charac- 
ter of the detail is. that the nave and aisle 
arrangement with clerestory above was clearly, 
though rudely, even then in use; so, too, appa- 
rently was the dome; and that the masonry 
most in use was that of small stones, carefully 
bonded, and often arched with courses of Roman 
tiles. 

It will assist us in our estimate of the arts in 
France at that time, if we call to mind that in 
England we had Brixworth, Wearmouth, and 
Jarrow ; that in Germany there were Aix la 
Chapelle, and the portico of Lorsch; in Italy, 
St. Vitale, St. Prassede, and one, at least, of the 
fine brick towers; and at Constantinople, St. 
Sophia’s. 
sadly in arrear, and that is about the sum total 
of our knowledge both of the character of exist- 
ing works and of their dates. We get in the 
tenth century on somewhat surer ground, for we 
have then, as examples, Tournus, St. Etienne, at 
Nevers, the Abbey of L’Ainay at Lyons, and 
Note Dame de la Couture at Mans. 


As to the latter, however, I have very strong | 


doubts, and as the presumed age of the oldest 


part is almost the end of the tenth century, we | 


may, I think, safely refer the building, generally, 
to a later date, and so remove it from our pre- 
sent consideration. The rest of these churches 
are more particularly within reach of German 
influences. At Lyons there is the dome, toge- 


ther with a singular arrangement of sculpture | 


over the aisle columns; and at Tournus an 
almost unique example of vaults, arranged cross- 
ways, over the nave. This occurs in several 


places to the aisles, but I remember no other to | 
St. Etienne, at Vignory, I have not seen, | 


nave. 
but Viollet-le-Duc assigns it to the tenth century. 
There is, however, a very good monograph of it 
in the Institute Library, by M. Girault de Pran- 
gey, who gives good reason for supposing that 
the church is not earlier than the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Even at this date, how- 
ever, we have the first, so far as I am aware, 
of the chevet arrangement, and without any 
trace of its being copied, to my knowledge, from 
any existing building. 

The main works of similar date in Italy are 
parts of S. Ciriacco Ancona (a cross church) 
8. Fosca, in Torcello (also a domed church), and 
8. Ambrogio, at Milan ; whilst in Germany there 
is little beyond parts of S. Pantaleone, at 
Cologne, and, perhaps, parts of Mayence. I say 
perhaps, for when we come to investigate these 
early-dated buildings—to go through the history 


So that our art then in France was | 
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most northern, to my knowledge, of the Angiovine 
churches without aisles. 


and the neighbourhood, Loches, Saumur, Vil- 
landry, that most interesting example, St. 
Hilaire, in Poitiers, and others. 

Here we have clearly, so far as we can judge, 


which we find in many of the old basilican 
churches, of the eastern end raised high above 
the western part. One finds too, in nearly all, 
the barrel vault, carried on great square sec- 
tioned ribs ; the apsidal ends sometimes on the 
| chevet plan, as at St. Hilaire, and sometimes in 





| the plainer form of the simple apse to chancel | 


and each aisle, as at Loches. And we find, too, 
;the simple plan, so well known since as the 
| Angiovine, of the cross church, without aisles, 
| apsidal end and dome at the crux. 

St. Hilaire and others, too, have their domes. 
| All these churches are worth attentive study ; 
St. Hilaire, in particular, seems to me to present 


as many picturesque features, shorn even as it | 


is of its nave, as any church of the size that I 
know. Notre Dame de Nantilly, at Saumur, too, 
|is a most interesting place, and if the date 
| assigned to its roof (the eleventh century) be 
correct, it shows about the earliest case of the 
pointed arch, up north, that I am aware of. 
Then we get down farther south to Guienne, 
and we find ourselves at once in a country where 
art has advanced in a degree that we should 
scarcely expect from the few examples north- 
'ward. We find Souillac, Perigueux, Toulouse, 
| Moissac, St. Croix at Bordeaux, Carcassonne, and 
others, all presenting the most picturesque 
effects of plan and section, and, as a whole, 


very much beyond the general style of the more | 


northern provinces. 


I am aware, with well-recorded instances of the 
‘real Byzantine pendentives, as distinguished 


from the form used by more Eastern nations. | 
This Byzantine form is so peculiar, difficult, and | 


artificial altogether as to render it very unlikely 
to be invented by the architects of such, compa- 
ratively, rudely constructed works as those 
which we here investigate. 
Sophia’s and St. Mare’s; but not all through 
Venice even; for St. Fosca, in Torcello, has the 


| beginning of a dome which shows a strange sort | 


of compromise between the Byzantine and East- 
ern, whilst that most interesting church, St. 
Ciriacco, at Ancona, has a dome which is alto- 
|gether Eastern. I shall allude again to this 
| peculiarity in tracing the history of art from the 
| south. 

| Then again we find the prototype (we may 
| almost say the original) of Notre Dame de Poi- 


But get down farther 
south and we have a most interesting series 
gradually appearing. We have in Anjou, Poitou, 


in the eleventh century, the grand arrangement 


Now here we meet, for the first time, so far as | 


We find it at St. | 


of their repeated rebuildings and reconstruc- | tiers, in the earlier church of St. Croix at Bor- 
tions, we become painfally aware that nothing | deaux. We have the curious plan of Moissac, 
but an examination, stone by stone, on the spot, | not Angiovine, but more like the southern one of 
such as Professor Willis and others have given | Avignon, and above all, we have the glorious 


to our own buildings, can, with certainty, clear up | church of St. Sernin, at Toulouse, containing, 
their history. | though in a rude way, all the essentials of the 


We may, however, so far as our knowledge | finest cathedral, save and except the clerestory. | 


goes, take it for granted that the beautiful | Five aisles, the centre having a fine barrel vault, 
arrangement of apsidal chapels appears in its | % cross plan, with aisles to the Cross, apsidal 
earliest example in the north-east of France at | chapels to the transepts, a bold apse with aisles, 
the end of the tenth century, or beginning of the | and five apsidal chapels leading from it. 
eleventh. One cannot help regretting, in looking over 
The interest increases with the next century. this splendid church, and others akin to it, as 
In the tenth century nearly all the examples | one does too with the Renaissance churches of 


were drawn from the countries near the Rhone: the Rhine, that so successful a beginning had | 


but in the eleventh we must trace the awaken- | 20t been further prosecuted and well worked out 
ing of our art in nearly every part of France, and | into a distinct style. 
can find noteworthy examples everywhere. 


others, all bearing strong signs of their Norman brought distinctly under notice in England by 
parentage, and being, in fact, more Norman than Professor Donaldson, and its main features have 
French, if we may so distinguish the parentage. | Since been excelleutly described by Mr. Street. 

In Brittany there is comparatively little worth | Both papers are amongst the Transactions of the 


Now we come to Auvergne, a curious tract of, 


In Picardy and Normandy we have Roscher- | country, distinct in its natural characteristics | 
ville, Jumigges, the abbeys of Caen, St. Lo, and | from the rest of France. It was first, I think, | 


notice clearly identified with the eleventh cen- 
tury; and one is surprised to find that the same 


| Institute. 
| Clermont, Issoire, Brioude, and others, are 


| twelfth-century date. 
| west front is of the same date. 


so advanced as we might expect. We here find 
Valence, Avignon, Arles, St. Croix,at Montmajeur, 
La Palud, Vienne, and others. These Provencal 
churches have, for the most part, a cross plan, 
round arches for the subordinate parts, no tri- 
forium or clerestory, the nave being covered with 
a pointed barrel vault, resting on massive un- 
moulded ribs. The section of the few mouldings 
used is Medizeval in some, quite Roman in others. 
But the ornaments are, almost invariably, tra- 
ditional copies of Roman. We have too, at 
Avignon, the dome combined with the pointed 
| barrel vault, and at the picturesque sepulchral 
chapel of Montmajeur, one of those seeming 
| imitations of such old work as the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, the baptistery at Ratisbon, or the end 
of Mayence cathedral, which make us doubt 
whether so clever a plan be original or not. The 
Avignon dome is, so far as I know, unique in the 
way in which the square plan of the dome drum 
is worked out from an oblong base. No Byzan- 
tine architect did that. It is Eastern altogether. 
As this eleventh century is an important one 
in the history of our art, I will take a short 
| review of its main features in France. 

In the north we have a style pretty well deve- 
| loped by the Normans, who have left the clear 
| distinct traces of their work wherever their race 
; could find a home, in England and Sicily, as 
| much as in Normandy. They get, so far as I can 
| see, no share of their inspiration from the south. 
| What was not their own was German. Then 
| east, west, and south of this we find but little to 
| remark until we come to the German provinces 
|on the east, and approach Aquitaine to the 
| South. 
| There we meet at once with the Venetian 
work as shown at Perigueux, Sonillac, and An- 
gouléme; and with the Eastern work as shown 
|in nearly every other dome and in the pointed 
| arches, and with details which show their copy- 
ism from the old provincial works of the 
Romans. I class them thus, for I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind that the use of 
the dome was altogether a revival that came 
from the East in the Middle Ages; the form of 
its pendentives being modified by the Roman 
architects of Byzantium, and as we see it at 











Perigueux, but showing their genuine Eastern 
origin in every other school with which I am 
acquainted. 


It is the mixture of Roman, Norman, Rhenish, 
and Eastern art which makes the study of 
French so interestingly difficult, and results in 
so many picturesque arrangements in plan and 
outline. In the twelfth century we find art in 
Picardy and Normandy still Norman, but ad- 
vanced, and slightly mixed with the pointed 
arch. 

There is little in Brittany worth mention ; but 
in central and northern France there are parts 
of Senlis, Noyon, Soissons, Laon, Bourges, Sens, 
Chartres, Le Mans, and St. Remi at Rheims. 

In Anjou and Poitou we have the picturesque 
church of St. Nicholas; at Blois, the cathedrals 
of Tours and Angouléme. 

In Guienne we have the portals and cloisters 
of Moissac, La Cité in Perigueux, &c. 

In Auvergne, great part of Le Puy, &c. 

And in Provence, the portals of Tarascon, St. 
Trophime at Arles, &c. 

You will see by the above list that we are now 
in the era of great churches. Not that the great 
cathedrals were finished as we find them; but 
each has remains enough to show that those 
who first designed them were twelfth-century 
men at the latest, and that their designers 
meant them to be of the vast proportions which 
they assume now. 

We find that the nave of Le Mans was then 
built of its present size, because the outer walls 
and arcades are original. Bourges, also, was 


| designed to be of the same extent as we now see 


it, for the north and south doorways are of 
At Chartres, the great 
The great 












































































| most interesting, but they are so well known| churches of St. Remi, at Rheims in the north, 





must be said of that tract of country so rich in ~ 
memorials of the two next centuries, French | from the above and other works, that I will not 
Flanders and the Isle of France. Champagne, detain you with them now. I ought, however, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, and Alsace contain little | to remark, that two gentlemen of great know- 
more than Langres—a very large and interesting | ledge in French art, Mr. Waring and Mr. Street, 
church with details clearly copied from classic | differ as_to the claims of Auvergne as an art 


remains (a good sketch of it is given by | 


De Caumont)—S. Remi, at Rheims, which 
clearly shows a German feeling, and Notre 
Dame de la Couture at Mans, which shows the 





* Many of these buildings are very curious, St. Jean, 
at Poitiers, more particularly so. The mouldings are 
very carefully worked out, clearly in imitation of the 
Roman, and so bold and good, that one wonders that the 
building, as a mass, should be so rude, 


school. Mr. Waring considers it to be altogether 
indigenous and spreading its influence into the 
surrounding provinces; whereas Mr. Street assigns 
its origin to Eastern or Byzantine influence, like 
those which originated the style of Perigueux 
and others. 

I now come to Provence, the most interesting 
district in France, to my mind, for Romanesque 
work, yet in the eleventh century it was scarcely 





| and Toulouse in the south, were earlier. Still, I 
| doubt whether a more interesting series could 
| be found than we see in ranging from north to 
| south through these great French churches. 

The fact of the great size of the churches 
at this date and earlier seems to interfere a good 
deal with M. Viollet-le-Duc’s theory as to the 
thirteenth century work. He describes the cathe- 
drals of that date as being rebuilt in consequence 
of the great and sudden efforts made during the 
enfranchisement of the towns, their great 
increase of wealth and population having led to 
the rebuilding on so vast a scale of their cathe- 
drals. It did undoubtedly lead to their being 
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(154), of the proposed Church of St. Mary, Clifton, 
Bristol, each drawing being by Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw. The design is remarkable for a feature 
which is either original, or has not to our know- 
ledge been introduced in recent churches. The 
aisles (of the choir, if we recollect rightly) are 
narrow and low; and each bay is arched over 
from the piers (which are massive) and from 
lintels, and is covered externally by a saddle- 
backed and coped roof between buttresses boldly 
projecting from the clerestory or main walls. The 
roofs of course show as gables ; but the gable has 
an arch beneath, and windows. Let us hope 
that out of such attempts, may at last be realized 
what we certainly have not got yet, a style of 
church-architecture creditable to ourselves, as of 
our time. The tower in Mr. Street’s design is 
plain octagonal except as to a portion of its 
height ; and the spire is of course of the same 
form. More invention is occasionally shown in 
the Gothic designs for churches for the Protestant 
communities of foreign countries, than in those 
for our own country, or than was shown in the 
earlier nineteenth century churches planned for 
the colonies. There is much that is thus com- 
mendable in the “ Proposed English Chapel at 
Amoy” (172), by Mr. P. B. Hayward. The 
roof, which is thatched with reeds, has wide, 
over-hanging eaves, carried by timber arches 
springing from the weatherings of the buttresses. 
In acorner of the west gallery is a “ View of 
proposed Church at Cairo” (9), by Mr. C. H. 
Cooke. The whole building here, as shown in a 
plan, is surrounded by a cloister or ambulatory, 
for protection from the extremes of temperature. 
The chancel is apsidal; and the tower, rising | 
from the ground at the south, is joined to the 
cloister by a short corridor. In decorative | 
character, the design seems to be a happy com- | 
bination of the English Gothic with local | 
characteristics of style, including the use of) 
coloured materials in horizontal bands. A plan | 
also is attached to Mr. Joseph Clarke’s “ Interior | 
of Chapel, House of Charity, Soho, showing a 
Portion of the proposed Decorations” (149). | 
The plan, with other illustrations of the design, 
appeared some time ago in our pages. The site 
being nearly square, the aisles were arranged by | 
as it were prolonging the space of each of the | 
two bays of each side of the nave, transept- | 
wise, and terminating each such bay by an apse, | 
corresponding with that to the chancel. The | 
nave by this arrangement does not exceed usual 
width. The aisles or chapels are enclosed by 
screens in metal-work. The painted decorations, | 
archaic and partly symbolic, are not of the cha- | 
racter of art that should be practised at this day, | 
or that would be even understood by those to | 
whom the paintings would be addressed. There | 
is still much room for discussion about the sub- | 
jects to be introduced in churches, in the painted | 
decoration, and about the positions which should | 
be occupied; but if paintings are to be so pro- 
minent as when they are of large size and 
occupy the east end, or space above the chancel 
arch, they should at least excite feelings of 
devotion, and not rather the opposite feelings 
produced by the grotesque. The “ Baptistery : 
St. Francis of Assisi, Notting Hill; designed in 
May, 1861” (145), by Mr. J. F. Bentley, displays 
much elaborate work in coloured marbles, or 
other material,—the decoration resembling in 
some respects Mr. Butterfield’s work in the 
church in Margaret-street, and in the chapel of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Newman & Billing are erecting a 
church at Deptford (127), Christ Church, which 
has a square tower with saddle-back roof, a roof 
in one span over nave and aisles, bands of co- 
loured material ; and windows carried up, some 
of them only, under gablets. Messrs. Banks 
& Barry exhibit (266) “ Proposed Free Church, 
about to be erected for the Plaistow and Victoria 
Dock Mission,” and (275) a “View of the In- 
terior” of the same church. The tower has a 
slated spire; and the angles are terminated by 
square turrets, pierced, or as “tabernacles,” 
capped by slated spirelets. Mr. Lamb’s draw- 
ings include one (124) of “ St. Martin’s District 
Church and Parsonage House, about to be erected 
at Haverstock Hill,” an Interior (260) of the 
same building; “ A Study” (258) of a Church for 
London, and another (259) of an Interior; and 
a “Sketch for Stoke Mandeville Church, Bucks,’ 
(262). Mr. Lamb is evidently trying to aid in 
working out the problem of seating a large con- 
gregation without the use of obstructing piers. 
In one of his interiors, where there are transepts 
which appear to be of considerable width, and 
there are no aisles to the nave, the timber roof 
at the cross is partly carried directly on four 





stone piers, or without arches. These piers are 
in line with the walls of the nave, and at short 
distance from the transept-walls. The Haver- 
stock Hill Church will have a square tower on 
bold arches, there being a carriage-way through. 
There is suggestive treatment of the clustered 
wall shafts, or pilasters, of red brick with stone 
capitals, to the western arch of Cold Hanworth 
Church, Lincolnshire, of which an interior view 
(202) is shown by Mr. John Crofts. These are 
all the drawings of churches that we have noted, 
excepting Mr. J. P. Jones’s “Church and Proposed 
Buildings for the Brotherhood of Franciscans, 
West of England—Tower to be erected as a 
Memorial” (171), stone with red brick; and 
some good views in lithography by Mr. J. D. 
Wyatt (7, 155, and 203). Two of them represent 
works by Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Looking, before conclusion of the present notice, 
at another class of subjects, we find a frame con- 
taining some of Mr. Truefitt’s works (161 to 165) 
as usual prominent. They include “The Bell 
Inn, lately erected at Kilburn ;” a “ Warehouse, 
lately erected at Worcester;” and houses at 
Wimbledon, Potter’s Bar, and Tufnell Park. 
The first-named work is a capital specimen of 
treatment of the subject, a common road-side inn. 
Thereis littleeffect from decoration, but much from 
the simple arrangement of the projections on 
plan, and from the grouping of the roofs of the 
centre and wings, the latter carried up a story 
higher than the centre. Most of Mr. Truefitt’s 
designs, however, are lessons as to effect obtain- 
able without ornament, and of the utilization of 
the Gothic without copyism of it, or without 
the introduction of things which are of old 
usage, rather than accordant with modern 
habits. Service has already been done, at least 
in suburban architecture, on the one hand, by 
abandonment of stucco, so far as this has taken 
place; and on the other, by that of stone 
mullions, whilst preserving the gable; and 
there may be some reason to hope that there 
will be good results in future art. Whether 
the future of the architecture of towns them- 
selves is equally promising, or whether the 
art there could be helped by the same manner 
of building, might admit of much discussion. 














ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE.* 
MEDIZVAL TO RENAISSANCE. 


A nistory of architecture in France is no light 
matter to give to this audience. Its leading 
features, and very much of its details, have been 
already most admirably set forth by such writers 
as Petit, Freeman, Fergusson, Scott, and others of 
our own country ; and by De Caumont, Viollet- 
le-Duc, Verneilh, and other French authors ; and 
there are few, perhaps, of my audience who do 
not well know not only those works, but the ex- 
amples themselves, from personal study in 


ce. 

Much, therefore, that one would ordinarily 
dwell upon would be a mere waste of time here, 
and I trust, therefore, that I shall be excused in 
speaking to a greater extent than I usually do 
of these particulars, which have struck me 
the most forcibly in my own French studies. 

Now, to begin with, I must ask you to call to 
mind the well-known fact that France never 
did, from the earliest to the latest of the Mediz- 
val times, exist as an architectual whole. We 
find great local peculiarities in England, between 
even the different counties. Extend the studies 
to the sister kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the peculiarities are seen still more strongly. 
But Medizval France was broken up into various 
schools of art in a much more determined way. 
It was never, except in a few rare instances, one 
kingdom at all, politically,—not subject to one 
ruler,—not obeying the same laws. 

Clovis found at his accession that his southern 
boundary was the Loire. He passed that, and 
pushed his confines on to the Garonne, and even 
beyond. Burgundy was added by his son. 
Charles Martel did nearly the same ; so did Pepin ; 
and so, after him, did the still more renowned 
Charlemagne, who ruled at his death what no 
French ruler, except Napoleon, ever did before or 
since, all France, with a great part of Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. But after these great 
monarchs, France was dismembered by their 
several sons; Italy, Spain, and Germany were 
eventually lost; and Medizval France, such as 
her kings ruled in the twelfth century, really 
comprised only what was left of the kingdom 





* By Mr.T. Hayter Lewis, read at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association, April lst. 





when Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, and all 
else to the east of the Rhone and south of the 
Loire were cut off. 

And we must remember that this was not 
merely so in name: that these provinces, owning 
the French king as their feudal chief, were 
not really his vassals. These provinces 
were, de facto, distinct kingdoms, allied with 
their feudal chief when it suited their purpose, 
and allied equally often, for the same reason, 
with his enemies; and the counts of Brittany, 
Normandy, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, warring as 
often against the king as for him, and thus 
keeping up the national feeling of their several 
provinces in opposition to a united France, 
drew strongly a line of boundary to each for art 
as well as for war. 

It was not till Philip Augustus and St. Louis 
(1226—1243), at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, that the King of France was really the 
ruler of the greater part of it, as we now know 
it ; and even after them France had to go through 
the fiery ordeal of our Edward and Henry, and 
saw Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, and Guienne 
still and again defy him. Then, again, in 
England, ours was the architecture, mainly, of 
one race. The Roman work was well-nigh 
destroyed before our architecture, as we find it, 
arose ; and exercised no influence whatever upon 
it. But in France, the Roman work remained 
bodily before the eyes of the Medizvalists. Even 
now, you enter Rheims, or Autun, or Bordeaux, 
by or near the old Roman gateway ; you may still 
see bull-fights in the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
and may worship the arts there in the temple 
where the Roman bowed down to his gods. In 
fact, the Romans themselves, like their architec- 
ture, seem never to have quite died out, but to 
have amalgamated, in the south especially, with 
the conquering races. Many proofs of this will 
be found, directly stated, in history. Then, 
again, there came down streams of emigra- 
tion from the Rhine and down the Rhone, 
the Rhenish arts and architecture coming 
down with the streams, as we English 
carry them to our colonies. Then, again, 
there came up from the sea, through the south- 
ern ports, whatever the Venetians could bring 
from Byzantine Venice, and whatever the 
Easterns could send from Saracenic Syria and 
the Nile ; not mere goods and merchandise, but 
arts and the men who practised them, and who 
formed goodly colonies at Marseilles, and Nar- 
bonne, and Limoges, much as we English do 
now wherever the doing is worth it. Then, 
too, in the north, were the Normans working 
art in their own proviuce, Normandy, their own 
peculiar style,—the only one, so far as I know, 
of Medizeval times clearly belonging to the name, 
and to be traced wherever the Normans went, 
in their own land, in England, in Sicily, dis- 
tinctly, to them and to no one else. So that, 
with all these facts together, we may well 
hesitate at tracing French history in a part of 
an hour or so. 

Yet I willingly have dwelt, at some little 
length, upon this beginning, because it really 
forms the basis upon which all knowledge of 
such history must be founded ; and because, too, 
it shows how little an architect can expect really 
to know, if he venture beyond mere bricks 
and mortar, without being well grounded in 
history. Not only the history of France 
but, we must know something of what was 
practised at the time in Germany, Venice, 
Constantinople, and the East, before we can 
enter very deeply into the matter. Without, 
however, detaining you more as to this, I may 
state broadly, as an introduction to French 
architecture, that between architecture as prac- 
tised by the Romans and as revived in France, 
in later times, there was a clear, deep gap of 
some six centuries. For the latest time assigned 
to any Roman work of note is the third century, 
whereas the earliest Medizval work that we 
know of, as worth caring for, bears date 
about the tenth. That is a long stride, that 
same six centuries; Goths, Franks, Saracens, 
had overrun the country then; Charlemagne, 
the great emperor, had ruled and died, and his 
enormous kingdom had been scattered to the 
winds; and, as we come upon France at the 
awakening of art in the tenth century, we find 
its king governing no more than one of its large 
provinces. 

Now in all this great space of 600 years there 
is scarcely anything, from one end of France to 
the other, of importance enough to have attained 
celebrity. 

A few remains of some little interest may, 


| indeed, be cited, and they are scattered widely 
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over the country, from the Basse (uvre at 
Beauvais, in Picardy, to St. Jean, at Poitiers, 
and Coustonges, in the Pyrenees.* But the 
dates of these buildings are very doubtful, and 
the remains too scanty for successful theorizing, 
and all that we know beyond the Roman charac- 
ter of the detail is. that the nave and aisle 
arrangement with clerestory above was clearly, 
though rudely, even then in use; so, too, appa- 
rently was the dome; and that the masonry 
most in use was that of small stones, carefully 
— and often arched with courses of Roman 
tiles. 





It will assist us in our estimate of the arts in | 


France at that time, if we call to mind that in 
England we had Brixworth, Wearmouth, and 
Jarrow ; that in Germany there were Aix la 
Chapelle, and the portico of Lorsch; in Italy, 
St. Vitale, St. Prassede, and one, at least, of the 
fine brick towers; and at Constantinople, St. 


Sophia’s. So that our art then in France was | 


sadly in arrear, and that is about the sum total 


of our knowledge both of the character of exist- | 
ing works and of their dates. We get in the 


tenth century on somewhat surer ground, for we 
have then, as examples, Tournus, St. Etienne, at 
Nevers, the Abbey of L’Ainay at Lyons, and 
Note Dame de la Couture at Mans. 

As to the latter, however, I have very strong 
doubts, and as the presumed age of the oldest 


part is almost the end of the tenth century, we | 


may, I think, safely refer the building, generally, 
to a later date, and so remove it from our pre- 
sent consideration. The rest of these churches 
are more particularly within reach of German 
influences. At Lyons there is the dome, toge- 


ther with a singular arrangement of sculpture | 


over the aisle columns; and at Tournus an 
almost unique example of vaults, arranged cross- 
ways, over the nave. This occurs in several 
places to the aisles, but I remember no other to 
nave. St. Etienne, at Vignory, I have not seen, 
but Viollet-le-Duc assigns it to the tenth century. 
There is, however, a very good monograph of it 
in the Institute Library, by M. Girault de Pran- 
gey, who gives good reason for supposing that 
the church is not earlier than the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Even at this date, how- 
ever, we have the first, so far as I am aware, 
of the chevet arrangement, and without any 
trace of its being copied, to my knowledge, from 
any existing building. 

The main works of similar date in Italy are 
parts of S. Ciriacco Ancona (a cross church) 
8. Fosca, in Torcello (also a domed church), and 
8. Ambrogio, at Milan ; whilst in Germany there 
is little beyond parts of S. Pantaleone, at 
Cologne, and, perhaps, parts of Mayence. I say 
perhaps, for when we come to investigate these 
early-dated buildings—to go through the history 
of their repeated rebuildings and reconstruc- 
tions, we become painfully aware that nothing 
but an examination, stone by stone, on the spot, 
such as Professor Willis and others have given 
to our own buildings, can, with certainty, clear up 
their history. 

We may, however, so far as our knowledge 
goes, take it for granted that the beantiful 
arrangement of apsidal chapels appears in its 
earliest example in the north-east of France at 
the end of the tenth century, or beginning of the 
eleventh. 

The interest increases with the next century. 
In the tenth century nearly all the examples 
were drawn from the countries near the Rhone : 
but in the eleventh we must trace the awaken- 
ing of our art in nearly every part of France, and 
can find noteworthy examples everywhere. 

In Picardy and Normandy we have Roscher- 
ville, Jumiéges, the abbeys of Caen, St. Lo, and 
others, all bearing strong signs of their Norman 
parentage, and being, in fact, more Norman than 
French, if we may so distinguish the parentage. 

In Brittany there is comparatively little worth 
notice clearly identified with the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and one is surprised to find that the same 
must be said of that tract of country so rich in 
memorials of the two next centuries, French 
Flanders and the Isle of France. Champagne, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, and Alsace contain little 
more than Langres—a very large and interesting 
church with details clearly copied from classic 
remains (a sketch of it is given by 
De Caumont)—S. Remi, at Rheims, which 
clearly shows a German feeling, and Notre 
Dame de la Couture at Mans, which shows the 





* Many of these buildings are very curious, St. Jean, 
at Poitiers, more particularly so. The mouldings are 
very carefully worked out, clearly in imitation of the 
Roman, and so bold and good, that one wonders that the 
building, as a mass, should be so rude, 





most northern, to my knowledge, of the Angiovine 
churches without aisles. But get down farther 
south and we have a most interesting series 
gradually appearing. We have in Anjou, Poitou, 
and the neighbourhood, Loches, Saumur, Vil- 
landry, that most interesting example, St. 
Hilaire, in Poitiers, and others. 

Here we have clearly, so far as we can judge, 
in the eleventh century, the grand arrangement 
which we find in many of the old basilican 
churches, of the eastern end raised high above 
the western part. One finds too, in nearly all, 
the barrel vault, carried on great square sec- | 
tioned ribs ; the apsidal ends sometimes on the | 
| chevet plan, as at St. Hilaire, and sometimes in | 
| the plainer form of the simple apse to chancel | 
| and each aisle, as at Loches. And we find, too, 
|the simple plan, so well known since as the 
| Angiovine, of the cross church, without aisles, 
| apsidal end and dome at the crux. 

St. Hilaire and others, too, have their domes. 
All these churches are worth attentive study ; 
St. Hilaire, in particular, seems to me to present 





know. Notre Dame de Nantilly, at Saumur, too, 
is a most interesting place, and if the date 
assigned to its roof (the eleventh century) be 
correct, it shows about the earliest case of the 
pointed arch, up north, that I am aware of. 





as many picturesque features, shorn even as it | 
is of its nave, as any church of the size that I) 





Then we get down farther south to Guienne, 
and we find ourselves at once in a country where | 


art has advanced in a degree that we should | 


scarcely expect from the few examples north- | 


ward. We find Souillac, Perigueux, Toulouse, | 


others, all presenting the most picturesque | 


‘effects of plan and section, and, as a whole, | 


| Moissac, St. Croix at Bordeaux, Carcassonne, and 


' very much beyond the general style of the more 
northern provinces. 
Now here we meet, for the first time, so far as | 
I am aware, with well-recorded instances of the 
‘real Byzantine pendentives, as distinguished 
from the form used by more Eastern nations. | 
This Byzantine form is so peculiar, difficult, and | 
artificial altogether as to render it very unlikely | 
to be invented by the architects of such, compa- 
ratively, rudely constructed works as those 
which we here investigate. We find it at St. 
Sophia’s and St. Mare’s; but not all through 
Venice even; for St. Fosca, in Torceilo, has the 
| beginning of a dome which shows a strange sort | 
of compromise between the Byzantine and East- 
ern, whilst that most interesting church, St. | 
Ciriaeco, at Ancona, has a dome which is alto- 
| gether Eastern. I shall allude again to this 
peculiarity in tracing the history of art from the 
| south. 
| Then again we find the prototype (we may 
| almost say the original) of Notre Dame de Poi- 
| tiers, in the earlier church of St. Croix at Bor- 
'deaux. We have the curious plan of Moissac, 
| not Angiovine, but more like the southern one of 
| Avignon, and above all, we have the glorious 
| church of St. Sernin, at Toulouse, containing, 
| though in a rude way, all the essentials of the 
| finest cathedral, save and except the clerestory. | 
| Five aisles, the centre having a fine barrel vault, 
|@ cross plan, with aisles to the cross, apsidal 


| chapels to the transepts, a bold apse with aisles, 


and five apsidal chapels leading from it. 

One cannot help regretting, in looking over 
this splendid church, and others akin to it, as 
one does too with the Renaissance churches of 
the Rhine, that so successful a beginning had | 
not been further prosecuted and well worked out 
into a distinct style. 

Now we come to Auvergne, a curious tract of 
country, distinct in its natural characteristics | 
| from the rest of France. It was first, I think, | 
| brought distinctly under notice in England by 
| Professor Donaldson, and its main features have 
since been excellently described by Mr. Street. | 
Both papers are amongst the Transactions of the | 
Institute. 

Clermont, Issoire, Brionde, and others, are 
most interesting, but they are so well known | 
from the above and other works, that I will not | 
detain you with them now. I ought, however, | 
| to remark, that two gentlemen of great know- | 
| ledge in French art, Mr. Waring and Mr. Street, | 
| differ as to the claims of Auvergne as an art| 
school. Mr. Waring considers it to be altogether | 
indigenous and spreading its influence into the | 
surrounding provinces; whereas Mr. Street assigns 
its origin to Eastern or Byzantine influence, like | 
those which originated the style of Perigueux 
and others. 

I now come to Provence, the most interesting 
district in France, to my mind, for Romanesque 
work, yet in the eleventh century it was scarcely 











so advanced as we might expect. We here find 
Valence, Avignon, Arles, St. Croix,at Montmajeur, 
La Palud, Vienne, and others. These Provengal 
churches have, for the most part, a cross plan, 
round arches for the subordinate parts, no tri- 
forium or clerestory, the nave being covered with 
a pointed barrel vault, resting on massive un- 
moulded ribs. The section of the few mouldings 
used is Medizeval in some, quite Roman in others. 
But the ornaments are, almost invariably, tra- 
ditional copies of Roman. We have too, at 
Avignon, the dome combined with the pointed 
barrel vault, and at the picturesque sepulchral 
chapel of Montmajeur, one of those seeming 
imitations of such old work as the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, the baptistery at Ratisbon, or the end 
of Mayence cathedral, which make us doubt 
whether so clever a plan be original or not. The 
Avignon dome is, so far as I know, unique in the 
way in which the square plan of the dome drum 
is worked out from an oblong base. No Byzan- 
tine architect did that. It is Eastern altogether. 

As this eleventh century is an important one 
in the history of our art, I will take a short 
review of its main features in France. 

In the north we have a style pretty well deve- 
loped by the Normans, who have left the clear 
distinct traces of their work wherever their race 
could find a home, in England and Sicily, as 
much as in Normandy. They get, so far as I can 
see, no share of their inspiration from the south. 
What was not their own was German. Then 
east, west, and south of this we find but little to 
remark until we come to the German provinces 
on the east, and approach Aquitaine to the 
south. 

There we meet at once with the Venetian 
work as shown at Perigueux, Sonillac, and An- 
gouléme; and with the Eastern work as shown 


|in nearly every other dome and in the pointed 


arches, and with details which show their copy- 
ism from the old provincial works of the 
Romans. I class them thus, for I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind that the use of 
the dome was altogether a revival that came 
from the East in the Middle Ages; the form of 
its pendentives being modified by the Roman 
architects of Byzantium, and as we see it at 
Perigueux, but showing their genuine Eastern 
origin in every other school with which | am 
acquainted. 

It is the mixture of Roman, Norman, Rhenish, 
and Eastern art which makes the study of 
French so interestingly difficult, and results in 
so many picturesque arrangements in plan and 
outline. In the twelfth century we find art in 
Picardy and Normandy still Norman, but ad- 
vanced, and slightly mixed with the pointed 
arch. 

There is little in Brittany worth mention ; but 
in central and northern France there are parts 
of Senlis, Noyon, Soissons, Laon, Bourges, Sens, 
Chartres, Le Mans, and St. Remi at Rheims. 

In Anjou and Poitou we have the picturesque 
church of St. Nicholas; at Blois, the cathedrals 
of Tours and Angouléme. 

In Guienne we have the portals and cloisters 
of Moissac, La Cité in Perigueux, &c. 

In Auvergne, great part of Le Puy, &c. 

And in Provence, the portals of Tarascon, St. 
Trophime at Arles, &c. 

You will see by the above list that we are now 
in the era of great churches. Not that the great 
cathedrals were finished as we find them; but 
each has remains enough to show that those 
who first designed them were twelfth-century 
men at the latest, and that their designers 
meant them to be of the vast proportions which 
they assume now. 

We find that the nave of Le Mans was then 
built of its present size, because the outer walls 
and arcades are original. Bourges, also, was 
designed to be of the same extent as we now see 
it, for the north and south doorways are of 


| twelfth-century date. At Chartres, the great 


west front is of the same date. The great 
churches of St. Remi, at Rheims in the north, 
and Toulouse in the south, were earlier. Still, I 
doubt whether a more interesting series could 
be found than we see in ranging from north to 
south through these great French churches. 

The fact of the great size of the churches 
at this date and earlier seems to interfere a good 
deal with M. Viollet-le-Duc’s theory as to the 
thirteenth century work. He describes the cathe- 
drals of that date as being rebuilt in consequence 
of the great and sudden efforts made during the 
enfranchisement of the towns, their great 
increase of wealth and population having led to 
the rebuilding on so vast a scale of their cathe- 
drals. It did undoubtedly lead to their being 
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rebuilt ina much more ormate manner, but the 
size had been set in the olden times long 
before. 

Start at the extreme north, and we are stopped 
at once at Laon, one of the grandest as well as 
most ancient of these works,—almost superior in 
the beauty of its site even to Durham. It stands 
on a spur of a long range of hills, with a steep 
escarpment from the plain, and you ascend 
straight up the face of the rock by ranges of 
stairs, one only having no less than 260 steps. 
The face of the cliff is terraced off and clothed 
with vineyards, and high above you as you 
ascend, towering above all around it, and 
standing boldly and grandly out, with its towers 
against the sky, stands the grand church of Laon. 

I know of no work more beautiful or nobler of 
the age,—noble in the magnificence of its out- 
line, and beautiful in the richress of its detail. 
The date is given, in the guide-books, as 1114, 
and it is said not to have been altered since. 

Nearly every arch is pointed, and it is so 
Gothic in its general feeling, so advanced in 
many of its details, that it is scarcely possible to 
credit its date to be soearly. M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
indeed, considers that it was almost destroyed 
before 1190, and rebuilt circ. 1200, and that date 
quite harmonizes. with its present appearance. 
The shafting to the piers is so delicate in form 
as almost to be painfully so in parts, those of 
the nave especially. The mouldings are those 
so well known in later times, and much of the 
enrichment is beautifully graceful, though the 
capitals retain much of the Romanesque in their 
foliage. The only thing wanting to complete 
the Gothic is tracery to the windows; and were 
the church restored in its integrity, or finished 
as designed, one thing more only would be re- 
quired to make it almost perfect,—the chevet 
in place of the straight end. Laon altogether 
may be described as being thoroughly Gothic in 
outline, with much more Romanesque in detail 
than works of the same date with us. It is a 
marvel in art, and presents a subject well worth 
the most attentive study. Only a few miles 
from it is Noyon, almost perfect in plan, but 
wanting the picturesque tewers of Laon. 

Farther south, and about level with each 
other, are Senlis, between Noyon and Paris, and 
St. Remi, at Rheims, much more to the east, 
both Romanesque, but St. Remi has strong marks 
(in its tower particularly) of the German in- 
fluences which we should expect to find there. 
Then we find at Paris a still more curious con- 
trast in style and dates, for we have in the 
earlier parts of St. Denis a great approach 
towards the perfect Gothic, whereas, within 
a short distance of it, there remains the| 
church of St. Germain des Pres, built twenty 
years later, and perfectly Romanesque. This 
curious fact was brought very prominently for- 
ward by Mr. Scott, in his Royal Academy lec- 
tures. But still more curious is the history of 

St. Germain, as told by the writers upon it; for 
they give clear and positive accounts of the 
church having been altogether rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century. I cannot account for these 
statements, and merely bring them forward as 
not to be forgotten. The church is well known 
to me, and I do not believe that any restoration 
such as this must have been could have been 
carried out at the date assigned to it, or even 
now; but, as the church is a most important 
one, the statements above alluded to should be 
known. 

A little south of Paris we get Sens to the 
east, and Chartres to the west; Sens Transi- 
tional, but Chartres pure Romanesque in its 
sculptured porch and west front. 

A little farther south and we come to the nave of 
the great cathedral of Le Mans, near Chartres. 
This, too, is one that requires very strict examina- 
tion on the spot. The arches over columns have 
clearly been put in round, the pointed arches of 
mouldings having been introduced afterwards ; 
and it seemed to me, on close scrutiny, from a 
seeming alteration in the curve of the main 
arch ribs spanning the nave, that they were put 
in, at first round up nearly to the apex, and 
then the summit altered into a point. I havea 
very strong impression that the whole of this 
nave was finished at or near the end of the 
eleventh century, and that we have in it the 
nearest approach in these parts to the true 
basilican outline of the nave, it having been 
altered only as we find it in the twelfth century. 
A very little farther south and we come on the 
Loire, to Angers and Tours cathedrals, and St. 
Nicholas, Blois. 

Tours was late in the century, and the earlier 
part is of well-advanced Gothic. But Angers 


and St. Nicholas seem much earlier, and present 
very noteable features. Angers has the bold 
cross, aisleless plan of Angouléme, but without its 
domes, the church, of some 50 feet span, being 
vaulted with high domical vaults, and nearly all 
the arches pointed: the ornamentation very 
rich and beautifully carved. 

But Angers contains very much of early date 
of extreme interest. St. Serge, for instance, 
the choir whereof is said to be still earlier 
than the cathedral, and yet is designed with an 
elegance and lightness that make its feeling 
Gothic altogether. In fact, there are very 
few specimens of our Pointed architecture to 
equal it in lightness. Then, in St. Nicholas at 
Blois, we find the southern dome combined with 
the northern chevet, the arches partly pointed 
and partly round, and the dome itself most 
curiously formed in a _half-Byzantine, half- 
Eastern way. Blois is just at the midway 
between northern and southern influences, and 
its architecture is influenced just as we might 
expect.* 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue forty-first Exhibition of this corporation 
consists of 1,038 paintings and drawings, and 
fifteen small pieces of sculpture. Amongst many 
indifferent, not to say bad pictures, will be found 


THE RESERVOIR QUESTION. 


Insecurity of the Pythorn Reservoir, near Roch- 
dale-—A number of property holders have at- 
tended at the Rochdale police-court, requesting 
that the magistrates would communicate with 
the authorities at the Home Office, with a view 
of getting some eminent engineer to examine 
the Pythorn reservoir, which, they represent, is 
in a very dangerous condition. During 4 short 
conversation it was stated that there had, a 
short time ago, been a “slip” in the embank- 
ment when the reservoir was only a quarter full, 
and that the embankment is now sinking, on an 
average, 2 inches a week. The magistrates 
promised to communicate with the authorities 
at the Home Office. 

Security of the Thornton Reservoir, near 
Leicester.—At a recent meeting of the Leicester 
council, it was stated by Mr. E. 8. Ellis, that 
most of the directors of the Waterworks Com- 
pany had visited the reservoir at Thornton, ac- 
companied by Mr. Hawksley, C.E., and that 
they were perfectly satisfied with the appearance 
of the works in every possible way. They found 
them substantial and sound, and there was not 
the slightest reason for apprehension of danger, 
either from the water-works or the embankment. 
A brief report had been received from 
Mr. Hawksley, which says :—‘I have this day 





a number of interesting works. We shall name 
chief room is occupied by (158) “ The Beaching of | 
worthily. The 


cleverly expressed. It should be engraved and 
circulated by the active institution the name of 
which the boat bears a little too prominently. 
(135) “ Private and Confidential,” J.Collinson, is 


(259) “Return of the Prodigal Son,” 
J. Tissot, a fifteenth century representation of 
the event, is too reflective of Henry Leys, the 
well-known Belgian painter, and is open to any 
amount of criticism. Nevertheless, it is the 
cleverest picture in the gallery, and one before 
which the thinker will stand longest. (294) “A 
Family Group,” J. Hayllar, is at the same time | 
a picture, and a charming onetoo. Mr. Denby’s | 
Sacrifice of the Son of the King of Moab (372), | 
notwithstanding its strange anachronism, shows | 
thought and gives promise. Mr. Bromley’s| 
half-dozen rural and domestic scenes, e.g. (72), 
“The Photographer,’ and (325) “A Nest of 
Little Ones,” found immediate purchasers, and 
deserved to do so. Mr. Cobbett has several 
agreeable pictures: we wonder, by the way, in 
what field such a “ Gleaner” as he has painted 
(495) is to be seen? Amongst other figure 
pieces marked are (58) “A Sanatory Commis- 
sion,” G. A. Holmes; (76) 


by Miss Edwards; and a Portrait by Mrs. 
Croudace. 
Mr. Hurlstone, president of the Society, ex- 
hibits pictures in his well-known manner. 
Foremost amongst the landscapes stands (106) 
“Harvesting in Surrey,” G. Cole, a stormy sun- 
set very powerfully depicted. The same artist 
has some charming landscapes in water-colours. 
182, W. W. Gosling, illustrates 
“ An English twilight pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees.” , " 
(231) “ Shades of Evening” is one of the best of 
H. J. Boddington’s landscapes. Amongst the 
other striking landscapes may be placed “ Sum- 
mer Morning on the es” (27), C. Smith ; 
“Cottages at Lyminge, East Kent” (53), J. J. 
Wilson ; (133) “The Saw-mill on the Camlaw, 
North Wales, J. P. Pettitt ; (562) ‘‘ Sunset from 
the East Cliff, Hastings,” A. Clint; and some by 
Syer, Tennant, Pyne, Wainewright, and others, 











CONVERSAZIONE OF THE IRISH 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


On Tuesday evening, the 29th ult., a conver- 
sazione was held by the President, Mr. Lanyon, 
and members of the Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. There was a considerable collection 
of works of art, including a number of architec- 
tural drawings; the first and second selected 
designs for Carlisle Bridge, and others. The 
Lord-Lieutenant favoured the Institute with his 
presence, and a military band contributed to the 
attractions of the evening. 





* To be continued, 








a charming little picture of a mother and child | 
| at play. 


“An Eye to the) 
Future,” W. Helmsley; (345) “ War Tidings,” | 


made an examination of the works of the 


but a few of them. The place of honour in the ane oir, which is now full to the top 


the weir, and have the pleasure to report that 


the Life-boat,” by T. Roberts, and, on the whole, ged a + pee are sound, water-tight, per- 


at contains a rescued re | 
In colour it is tame; but varied emotions are ‘that have | he. ik weed aoeeh thet the 


The Shefield Inuvadation.—From calculations 


| flood reached, and injured more or less seriously, 
| not fewer than 4,000 houses. In the district of 
| Neepsend alone, out of 600 houses, 400 are now 
‘empty. The total damage to property, from the 
,scene of the accident to a point below the 
‘borough of Sheffield, where the destructive 
_ power of the flood may be said to have ended, is 
calculated at 250,0001.; and this, of course, is 
‘exclusive of tenants’ and proprietors’ claims, 
| which will amount to an enormous sum. The 
relief fund amounted last week to about 36,0001. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Public Offices and Gaol, Wigan.—At a 
special meeting of the council, held last week, 
the various plans which had been received in 
response to an advertisement, offering premiums 
of 801., 40l., and 201. for the most suitable 
designs, were inspected. The first was unani- 
mously awarded to Messrs. Nuttall & Cook, 
Lord-street, Liverpool; the second to Mr. J. W. 
Best, Bolton; and the third to Mr. J. Harrison, 
Chester. Messrs. Nuttall & Cook have been 
appointed architects for the new buildings, 
| which are estimated to cost about 12,0001. 
| Louth.—Trinity Church.—From the seventeen 
‘designs sent in for the rebuilding of Trinity 
|Ohurch, that of Messrs. Rogers & Marsden, 
| Louth, has been selected. 

Museum, Kensington.— We understand that 
thirty-nine sets of designs have been sent, in 
reply to the Government advertisement, and are 
now being arranged. Mr. Tite and Mr. Fer- 
gusson will, we believe, form part of the com- 
mittee named to adjudicate upon them. 





Es 


TELEGRAPHIO PROGRESS. 


Ar an extraordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders in the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
the chairman said that the directors now came to 
the proprietary to ask its sanction to lay the first 
portion of the new telegraph. He then stated 
that “the cable was heavier in air than had been 
expected,” but “it would be lighter when sub- 
merged, and there was a corresponding gain of 
conductiveness, insulation, &c., which would 
more than compensate for the extra cost. The 
price was to be 700,0001. This was to be paid 
the contractors, not all at once, but in the 
following manner :—359,0001. in cash, 250,0001. 
in guaranteed 8 per cent. shares, and 100,0001. in 
debentures.” The directors proposed to create 
6,857 shares of 201. each, representing a par 
value of 137,1401. If they were, as he was most 
sanguine they would be, perfectly successful, and 
the cable was properly submerged and in full 
working, they would earn by the telegraph an 
immense amount of money,—an amount unpre- 
cedented ; and in that contingency, but not 
before the success of the company was estab- 
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lished, they were to pay the contractors, Messrs. 
Glass, Elliott, & Co., 187,0001. by way of bonus, | 
which sum, by the terms of the contract, that | 
firm were to take in unguaranteed shares of the | 
old company. He was not at liberty to divulge | 
more at present, but asked them to have con- 
fidence in their directors. Resolutions were then | 
passed to the effect that the contract with | 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co. be approved of, and | 
that the issue of shares to the contractors upon | 
the completion of their contract be authorized, | 
and the directors empowered to issue 100,0001. | 
in debentures——It has been decided in the | 
Court of Common Pleas, in the case of the) 
Submarine Telegraph Company v. Dixon, that a | 
shipowner is liable for an injury done to a sub- | 
marine telegraph cable by his anchor, as it will | 
be assumed that he knows of the existence and | 
position of the cable. He is bound to navigate 

with such care and skill as to avoid injuring | 
these cables. 








STATUES AND MONUMENTS. | 

The Prince Consort's Statue by Woolner.—The | 
statue to be presented by the citizens of Oxford 
to the University, for the new Museum at Oxford, 
has been executed. The sculptor has represented 
the Prince as a young man, and in the ordinary 
walking or riding dress of an English gentleman, 
though without the hat. The figure is some 
inches above life size: the attitude is not more 
posed than sculptors generally give to their par- 
trait-statues, the head being turned a little away 
from the front, the right hand resting on the 
hip, and the left allowed to fall by the side, 
holding the gloves. The only accessory in the 
shape of drapery is the short riding cloak, which 
is thrown back on one shoulder. This statue, 
like the others which have already been placed 
in the Museum court, is carved in stone; and 
being one of the choicest blocks that could be 
selected from the Caen quarries, the colour is 
agreeable. It may here be noted that the 
Queen presented five of the statues which now 
ornament the Museum, viz., those of Bacon (by | 
Mr. Woolner), Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
Oersted. 

The Combermere Memorial.—At a meeting of 
the subscribers to the fund (about 4,5001.) for 
erecting a memorial of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere, K.O0.B., held at Chester Castle, it 
has been determined that the memorial shall be 
an equestrian statue; that Baron Marochetti 
shall be requested to execute it; and that it shall 
be erected in Chester. Matters of detail are to 
be left to the members of the Combermere 
family. It is understood that Lord Combermere 
himself wishes Baron Marochetti to be employed 
if the memorial be in the form of a statue, and 
that he would prefer it to be placed in Chester 
rather than on his own estate. The Viscount, it 
seems, has now worn the British uniform for no 
less than seventy-four years. 

Memorial of the late Sir Tatton Sykes.—A 
meeting of the admirers of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes, of Sledmere, has been held at Driffield, 
to consider the desirableness of providing a 
memorial of the deceased baronet. There was 
a numerous and influential attendance. Lord 
Hotham, M.P., presided. Much of the improve- | 
ment in the agriculture of the East Riding is 
traced to the efforts of Sir Tatton Sykes, who 
promoted its interests by every means in his 
power. The meeting has appointed a committee | 
to collect subscriptions and to consider and re- | 
port to a future meeting as to the best means of 
carrying out the purposes of the meeting. If an’ 
obelisk should be resolved upon as the form of | 
the memorial, it has been suggested that the | 
site should be Garton Hill, about half way'| 
between Driffield and Sledmere Hall, an emi. | 
nence from which it would be seen for many | 


miles. Another suggestion is, that the memorial | 


should take the form of an equestrian statue, at | 
the entrance to Sledmere Park. The almshouse 
project is met by the remark that, thanks to Sir 
Tatton, there are no decayed farmers on his 
estate. It is hoped that a fund amounting in 
the whole to 3,0001. may be raised. A third of 
that sum has already been contributed by the 
tenantry on the Sledmere estate. 

Memorial of the late Right Hon. James Wilson. 
A movement is in progress at Hawick, the native 
town of the late Chancellor of India, for the 
erection there of a statue to his memory. A 
committee has been appointed with that view at 
a preliminary meeting held at Hawick. 

Memorial of the late William Dyce, R.A.—At a 
vestry meeting held at Streatham, the following 


resolution has been unanimously passed :— 
“That, regard being had not only to the great 
abilities of the late William Dyce, R.A., as an 
artist, musician, and author, but also to the ser- 
vices rendered by him to this parish (in which 
he passed the last years of his life) in his posi- 
tion as churchwarden, and otherwise, a monu- 
mental brass be erected to his memory in the 
parish church.” 

Mural Monument at Alne.—The parish church 
of Alne, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, has 
recently received an embellishment by the erec- 
tion of a mural monument to the memory of the 
late Mr. E. 8. Strangwayes. It is in the Early 
Decorated style, carved and foliated, and is com- 
posed chiefly of Caen stone, with columns in 
Italian marble. The tablet is of Carrara statuary 
marble, and the ground of polished black marble. 
Messrs. Skelton & Son, of York, were the 
sculptors. 





CONSTRUCTED DAMS versus HEAPS. 





Ir seems universally taken for granted that | 
the deluges suspended over each northern valley | 
and its helpless crowds must hang on the invisi- | 
ble qualities of mounds of earth and clay; that 
“civilized” economy utterly forbids any safer 
fence, even in the district of the very finest 
quarries ; or else that, as the pressure of a given 
store of rain water is of all forces the most 
rigorously limited, calculable, quiet, and tamely 
regular, it would be too uninteresting to deal | 
with, if we could not manage to oppose in the | 
other scale the most changeable, vague, least 
ascertainable or definable of all conceivable re- | 
sistances, the glorious uncertainty of a heap of! 
made ground, neither carried there on women’s 
heads, trodden inch by inch, nor baked with a 
single month of tropic drought, even if we have 
to bring Hindoo engineers to instruct us in its 
confection. No one has settled within fifty per 
cent. what amount of any given quality of soil 
must be heaped up to confine any force, known 
to a pound, with tolerable safety, provided each 
foot of its unexaminable bowels be duly com- 
pacted, rat-proof, &c.; but it is assumed as 
beyond question that any safer work would in- 
volve not only contrivance approaching a 
beaver’s, but an amount of handled building 
approaching a tenth or twelfth of the mass of 
these heaps themselves. Thus the Times, in| 
commenting on the first absurd report of the | 
Bradfield dam’s thinness, laid down the law that | 
even “solid masonry,” to withstand 90 feet of | 
water, should have had a base of 54 feet. It | 
might be so on one supposition, that not a grain | 
more art or science or instinct is to enter into | 
the piling up one mass than the other, but both | 
to employ the dead weight, and no other quality | 


of any portion of their material, and to carry out | 


in its utmost purity the grand principle of the 


new engineer-craft, “ Nothing by mind that can | 
be done by matter.” But if you allow me a page, | 
I propose to show that the question of relative | 


economy between a structure and a heap is not 
quite so certain, if we might for once infringe | 
that principle by some slight return towards) 
those of elder art, animal or haman—at least that | 
three-fourths of the solid masonry above indi- | 
cated would be utter surplusage. 

Of course, were the problem—what it never | 


‘can be—to wall up 90 feet of water over or) 


in the midst of a flat; to surround, for instance 
a reservoir of that height on a Middlesex field, the | 
enclosure must do all by its mere gravity, or, at 
least, carry all the pressure to the ground below, 
but without even then requiring anything like the 


| mass deduced in the books whence this 54 feet 


was copied, because nowhere that an atom of 
structural art remained,—i. e., nowhere till the 
great new art of “ per-centage-on-the-outlay ”- 
paid designing had arisen, would any thus con- 
found wall and buttress in one inorganic lump, 
on the narrowest base it could be restricted to. 
The whole thing’s office is that of a shelf, which 
is to the wall what this is to the ground, and no 
one fancies the shelf most economic of material 
to bear a given weight, is one without brackets, 
all the material that might form them being 
gathered up into one continuous addition to the 
shelf’s thickness. But the whole case, as I said, 
is imaginary. We never want to uphold any 
90-feet mass of water over a plain, but only in 
some such glen as that of the Loxley, and at a 
part where it is suggested by a natural contrac- 
tion or funnel, such as usually occurs just below 
a confluence. For all buttressing, then, we have 
the two approaching hill shoulders, reared ready 
to hand, well settled, heavier and higher that 
our whole proposed work. Is it rational to leave 





these totally unemployed, and require the chief 
part of our material brought and piled up into 
most inferior artificial buttresses or buttress at 
their very toes? Is it quite dignified in the 
presence of the bees and ants, and in the same 
world with the beavers and all building creatures, 
none of whom, except per-centage engineers, em- 
ploy any of their material in this manner, but 
always make use of all such naturally provided 
butments? The present engineers’ notion seems 
to be, that because it is farther from most points 
of their dam to either hill than to the ground 
below, therefore it must be cheapest to carry 
all pressures down to the latter, especially as 
the referring any to the hills would involve 
bending our dam from the straight plan into 
a curve, which, in the extreme case of its being 
a semicircle, would be half as long again. 
Nevertheless, let us compare first with the 
economy of their method of referring all the 
pressure to the ground alone, the exactly 
opposite extreme of referring it all to the hills, 
even that of the lowest layer of water against 
the dam’s ground-line. 

Now, be it observed, that the pressure which 
swept away the Bradfield artificial mountain, 
has been very well resisted by an egg-shell or a 
nautilus. These delicate specimens of nature’s 


| limestone vaulting will bear external pressures 


equivalent to more than this 90 feet of water. 
Vaults of one identical material will bear equal 
fluid pressures when their thicknesses are the 
same fraction of their radii of curvature; so that 
if the Yorkshire people had, among their splendid 
stones, any ascertained to haye a cahesion not 
inferior to cog abel, they might, by mere 
measurement of a shell, have ascertained the 
quantity of such stone required to dam up safely 
any of their reservoirs. Of all the formule the 
mathematicians have yet deduced for construc- 
tors, the only one really having a bearing on 
rational work is that giving the relation between 
a material’s absolute resistance to crushing, and 
that of a hollow cylinder of it: as the cylinder’s 
radius to its thickness, so is the pressure bear- 
able by a block of the material, of any given 
area, to the pressure sustainable on every such 
area of the cylinder’s exterior. Bolsover stone, 
in the Westminster Palace experiments,* was 
loaded with successive increments of 2°53 ewt. 
on 4 square inches, or 70} Ib. per inch, only 
began to be injured by the 70th of these, and 
was only crushed by the 117th, or 8,277 Ib. per 
inch. Take as the limit to be practically allowed, 
two-thirds of the greatest load borne without 
injury, i.e. # of 69 x 70}, or 46 x 70% = 3253. 

A 90 feet column of water can only exert @ 
pressure of 40 lb. per inch, and to bear this, 
the thickness of our artificial eggshell (at its 
base, where alone the pressure has the above 
magnitude) need only be to its radius as 40 to 
$253, or as 1 to 814. The extremities of the 
Bradfield dam, then, being 1254 feet apart, it 
appears that a wali of say 650 feet radius (fig. 1) 
in this stone, would have been perfectly safe 
if only 8 feet thick (instead of the Times 
writer’s 54 feet) at the lowest part of the ground 
line, and diminishing, by a straight batter, to as 
little as we please at the top. Omitting what 
would be added to each wall alike for the con- 
venience of a way on the top, the quantities of 
stone in their two highest sections are 360 super- 
ficial feet in the circular wall, against 2,550 in 
the straight. Their whole solidities then, sup- 
posing each retained this section throughout 
its length (or that the valley were a flat 
between precipices) would be as 1 to nearly 
5, but of course the full height of each is 
confined to its middle, and the chief part of 
their material is in the deep central portion, that 
would be very little longer in the semicircle than 
the diameter. Moreover, I have supposed at 
once the longest curve that would ever be 
adopted, and that having least curvature at the 
expensive central part. It might seem, indeed, 
that, as the pressure is everywhere perpendicu- 
lar to the curve, and rigorously equal at all 
points of any one level, no deviation from & 
simple circular arc, and that of the shortest 
radius, and, consequently, most approaching @ 
complete semicircle that the hills afford but- 
ment for is allowable ; any other curve or com- 
bination being weakest wherever the radius is 
longest. But, in fact, the varying height of the 
wall, in every case except the flat valley above 
supposed, would make it worth while to vary the 
curvature, though involving an increase of thick- 
ness wherever the radius increases; and, where 
the bottom is narrow compared with the slopes, 








* Parl, Report on Stones, 1839, Table D, cols, 8 and 9, 
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a plan approaching a hyperbola would be best 
for the sake of the diminished radius of middle 
curvature, and hence diminished thickness 
needed in the short lower courses. 

This really extravagant method, then, of refer- 
ring the whole water pressure to the two hill 
buttresses, and nothing but the dam’s own 
weight to the ground beneath, would be at least 
four times cheaper in stone than the engineers’ 
method: but it is still wasteful, because, in any 
case, all the pressure below a certain level would 
be transferable by less material to the ground 
than to the hills. How much of the lowest and 
otherwise thickest part it might be economical 
thus to reduce and prop from the ground, would 
depend on the width of the valley’s bottom and 
the depth we must go below it for firm matter 
to push against. But in no case, with these 
dimensions, would any very considerable part be 
so treated ; for we must remember, the material 
needed to prop any point from the ground in- 
creases as the square of that point’s height; 
double height, quadruple prop; tenfold height, 
hundredfold prop; and we have seen the egre- 
gious waste in the Bradfield case of referring 
any of the upper parts of the pressure to the 
ground, since the whole, even from the ground- 
line itself, could be four times more cheaply 
referred laterally to the hills than down to the 
ground. What engineers overlook is, that the 
latter, though so much nearer, has nothing oppo- 
site to combine with. 

Now in this horizontal arch, let us observe, 
first, that the rigorous equality of pressure, the 
absolute impossibility of any partial load ever 
coming on much or little of the curve, gives us 
wondrous economic advan over all vertical 
arches, especially those of bridges. Remember 
the sole reason the keys of London, Southwark, 
or Chester bridges are some dozen times deeper 
than they are required to be to bear safely the 
greatest loads that can come on them, is the 
variableness and variable placing of their loads. 
Every change alters the form of the curve of 
pressure, and there must be depth of stone to 
contain, not one, but all the forms it ever takes : 
depth, but not therefore quantity, of stone in the 
same proportion. To make the insurance in- 
crease of depth involve just as much increase of 
stone was, of course, mere engineerism and mo- 
dern heedlessness. All the real designers be- 
fore percentage-paid art was heard of, got the 
depth without the wasted weight, in arch or 


supports, by thickening, not the whole width, but 
only ribs. Our moderns, doubtless, do the same 
in all materials but stone (in Southwark Bridge, 
for instance), but thereby show it is from no 
clear view of this, but some confusion their 
heads have made between arches and beams, 
which have nothing in common. A beam or 
joist they can hardly help knowing (as Adam 
discovered, and many later constructors, with- 
out algebra) employs more of any given mate- 
rial’s strength the deeper its section; but in 
arches of the same curvature, the same amount 
of matter will bear the same load, in whatever 
form of cross section ; and the reasons they pre- 
ferred, in all times of real engineering, deep 
ones to broad, and ribbed their bridges and 
vaults so as to partake more of the sea shell than 
the egg-shell, were double, but both distinct 
from the reason for deep and narrow joists. 
The chief reason was that above given, applying 
more or less to every case conceivable except 
our egg-shell dam; but there was a second rea- 
son, the desire to make the arch’s rigidity less 
dependent on the workman’s of joint- 
ing. The smaller fraction of the whole radius 
the radial joints may be, the more close and 
well-wrought must they be. The boldest known 
arch in the world, and therefore what had need 
be the best jointed, is still that beam-like one 
hidden in the roof between the towers of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, because its shortest joint is to its 
radius only as 1 to 140.* This is nearly twice as 
bold as the proportion found above for the bottom 
thickness of our egg-shell wall, if in the Bolsover 
stone; but a weaker stone would be even pre- 
ferable, if of larger horizontal dimensions; they 
being the quality most precious in the material 
for this purpose, and therefore no district in the 
world having fitter for it than Yorkshire. 

The second Gothic reason, then, for ribs rather 
than a simple eggshell, namely, to save the 
necessity for Greek accuracy in the joints by 
making them longer, applies, I think, so far to 
the upper courses of our dam, as to make it 
desirable they should none have shorter joints 
than the lowest; so instead of battering, it 
should keep its full width to the top, with no 
more stone than if it battered: that is, if 
there are forty-five courses, and the top to bea 
tenth as strong as the lowest, instead of i 
each by a fiftieth of the width of the lowest, you 








* Ware, Bridges, p. 21. 





will reduce each by a fiftieth of its height, and 
then raise them to intervals over each other, 
increasing by the same quantity (fig. 2), sup- 
porting them there by blocks, and thin fillings 
on the face next the water; and some of the 
lower courses —how many would depend on 
the circumstances above indicated—being sup- 
pressed and replaced by upright vaults and but- 
tresses. 

But if we cannot cement a wall watertight, 
or consider puddling, and therefore a sloping 
face to retain it, necessary, then we should, with 
no change in the amount of ribbing stone, re- 
quire so much more supplementary masonry or 
brick, that we ought ‘to utilize it by separating 
the ribs far enough to serve as floors (fig. 3). 
The vaults A B need only be a brick’s breadth, 
and the higher ones a brick’s thickness, each 
brick bearing on two ribs of large thin bricks 
made like fig. 4; and short common bricks 
being used for the lowest vaults, and progres- 
sively longer ones above, to separate these ribs 
farther, as fewer become necessary. 

Thus we have a structure leaving nothing to 
chance nor hidden unskilled labour : one whose 
every part (in fact, every piece of material) is 
examinable, and almost singly renewable; one 
of a strength as definite, calculable, and unalter- 
able as the force it has to restrain, and without 
a pound of matter wasted, in reserve, or even 
inactive: one aiming, in short, to be what I have 
long considered all worthy structures should be, 
—the exact opposite, in all points, to current 
English engineer-craft. E. L. Garerr. 








TUAM CATHEDRAL. 


Tus edifice is now being rapidly proceeded 
with. Our engraving shows the shape it will 
take. The material used externally is the moun- 
tain limestone: the interior is lined with sand- 
stone, from Mayo, of a reddish colour. The pillars 
dividing the nave from the aisles are to be of 
green Connemara marble; and the total cost will 
be about 12,0001. 

The architect is Mr. Thomas N. Deane; and 
the contractor is Mr. W. Crow, of Dublin. 

The eastern end of the building includes the 
ancient semicircular archway, concerning which, 
and the removal of some other parts of the 
. building, letters were printed in a former 
volume, 
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EARLY BRICKWORK IN ENGLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


A LEcTURE on “Early Brickwork” was deli- 
vered here on the 29th ult., by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. We must content ourselves with a mere 
memorandum of some of the headings. The 
Medieval brick architecture is a chapter in 
the history of the art which is valuable in 
itself. It is interesting to note how the 
architects adapted the principles of Gothic 
art to the necessities of the unusual material. 
But it has a further and especial practical inte- 
rest for us just now, because economical con- 
siderations make it politic that we should use 
brick in our architecture to an extent unprece- 
dented in former times,—at least, to a far 
greater extent than it was used in England. 
Brick is in many parts of the country the 
usual and the cheapest substantial building 
material. If an architect is called upon to 
build a church, and is limited in the amount 
of funds placed at his disposal, which is 
usually the case, it is a great advantage if he 
can use brick for his material, and so have more 
to spend on the architectural features of his 
building. Especially, if Gothic principles are 


ever to be generally introduced in Domestic | Builder, that there are 


architecture, it is imperative that we should find 


or invent a style of brick Gothic which shall when they cost 6s. per 
be applicable to the purpose. There is a con-|II., cost 6s. 8d.; time . 


siderable quantity of Medieval brick architec- | 


modern Flemish shape, viz., 9} x 4} x 2} inches, 
with stone dressings. 

At Hull, a brick tower in the fourteenth cen- 
tury belonged to monks of Meaux, Wyke-upon- 
Hull, and the brick chancel of Holy Trinit 
Church was built in their time, viz., in 1270. i 
was a favourite resort of wool merchants, one- 
third of them Flemings and Florentines. No 
doubt this accounts for the introduction of brick. 


charter, De la Pole Mayor, and called - 
upon-Hull. Wall built of brick begun 1299, and 
houses also of brick; but only side walls of 
chancel brick, east wall of stone, dressings and 
buttresses of stone; brick deep bright red 10} 


King Edward I. bought it in 1293, gave it a| the 


ARCHITECTURE AND ITS TEACHING. 


NoruINnG is more opposed to the nature and 
progressive development of architecture than 
that system of teaching and practice which virtu- 
ally makes it the mere toy of fancy, and which 
changes as the fashion of the day. Nothing, 

, can be more derogatory to the character 

of an art whose highest claim is on its being 
cystallization—not of days, but of centuries ; 
not of individuals, but et mations? And yet the 
idea of a progressive development, if not altoge- 
ther rej , seems to be ignored in many quar- 
ters. In some of these, a sort of indiscrimina- 
tive eclecticism that merely takes a bit from 





over, “but most of it has come off 
effects of time.” Bricks made outs ~ 
at a place ara" the Bb: 8 

Three quatrefoils of te » cotta, t 
in mould, Frittenden Church, Kent, 

Similar one in point of @ 
Church, Essex, outside. 

A few other traces o 
Decorated period. Mould 
| kinds built into wall of Da 
| Mr. Street mentions in” 
















the King’s Hall, Cambridg@, 


Henry V., 6s. 8d. At 


ture,—in France some,in North Italy more, and | 100,000 bricks at 10d., la in § 
in North Germany a considerable quantity; and field near the college. 


our modern architects who have at present | 


practised brick Gothic, seem to have e to 
these sources for suggestions as to design and 
construction. Our own Medieval brickwork does 


not seem to have had much influence on modern and for many years after 


practice. It is true that we have less than those 
countries above mentioned, and the chief part of , 
what we have is of a later style than that which | 
we haye taken as the basis of modern prac- | 
tice. Still, it is natural for us to be desirous | 
of knowing what our native architects have | 
done, be it little or much, more or less excel. | 
lent. 

Britain was a Roman province 400 years; 
possessed considerable measure of civilization, 
numerous walled towns, with houses, public build- | 
ings, temples, amphitheatres, connected by good | 
roads and bridges ; villas were scattered over the 
country. Saxon invasion swept over the land in 
successive waves, occupying 100 years, of whose | 
history we know very little; but at the end we 
find villas destroyed, inhabitants of towns dimi- | 
nished, while whole quarters were occupied by | 
ruins. These ruing served the future builders as | 
quarries of ready-prepared material. We find | 
the materials of Roman buildi 


builders imitated the style of the still 
buildings. The Romans made exteasive use 
brick, even where stane was procurable, for band, 
ing courses and dressings. 

- Builders of churehea supposed to be Saxon 
used the Roman bricks they found, ¢. g. :— 

Holy Trinity, Oolchester.—West end, a gable, | 
with round arch, rude, as if to be plastered; 
tower added, with coigns and windows of Roman 
brick, 

Colchester Castle Keep, time of William the 
Conquerer, has same plan exactly as White 
Tower; brick and sgtene. On exterior, stone 
dressings, as far as it lasted them, brick coi 
Internally, arches of windowg brick ; 
courses irregular. 

St. Botelph’s Priory, one of the most remark- 
able examples in megend, Naye arcades of 
rubble, intended to plastered; west end, | 
brick arcades. 

Matthew Paris tellg us that Abbot Paul, 1077- 
1088, built St. Alban’s Abbey Church out of stones 
and tiles his ¢ had collected from 
ruins of Roman city, Views have been published 
by Messrs. Buckler. Rubble arches turned 
— brick. Eboracum bricks St. Mary's 

y- 

Great Tey Tower, of Roman material, 
ruins of town which, to ’ 
formerly existed south of the church. Two dates. 
Lower parts brick dressings. Belfry - stage: 
stone coigns and battlement, brick introduced 
very nicely in belfry-windows, brick newel stair, 
hypocaust tile for ight. 


Spital Maldon, Early English, has a triplet of 


lancets turned with brick. 

L. Wenham Hall, Decorated, used to be quoted 
in earliest Medieval building. Some Roman 
shaped brick and flint in the walling, but bulk 


buildings warked | 
into Medisval buildings, and that Medieval 








It was not until the fi 
bricks were generall 
material in England. 
come into fashion about 


@ 


ings of the first class, am 
buildings of some i ANCA, 


Three modes of bricka 
1. For walling, with stone Gpessiv 
2. Exclusively with od 
8. With terra cotta casings 
ments. ae 
Of these yarioug modes Mr. © 
existing examples, and eommented on 
INNS OF COURT HOTEL, LO 
THE works connected with the erec 
building have n this week com 
site extends fyom Holborn to Line 


The hotel will have a principal entrar 
front, and will be in two large blocks, 






tagepner across Whetstone-park by covered ¢ | he Rimbridge,” I cannot 100 
ridors. 


inches by 5} inches by 2 inches; plesteras 
m the | 


here and a bit from there, and that foists them 
upon our modern architecture, prevails. The bit is 
3 a, Bio or . or 





BLOKKED 
IN Of! 


wapeeteneteea WV 8UEk 
k with satis- 


The accommodation provided by the faction on any countenance or support given to 


consists of two spacious coffee-rooms, one 
ting imto Linooln’s-inn-ficlds, 70 feet by 


' 


ing 30 feet; and another into Holborn, 56 feet x de 
(23 feet; and a ladies’ coffee-room, 34 feet by ment, shows us clearly, that combinations of 
24 feet. There will also be provided a drawing- | various gireumstances quite beyond the control 
room, 56 feet by 23 feet; q hilliard-roam for | of individual talent, however 


three tables, 70 feet by 21 feet; a smoking- 
room, overlooking the conservatory, 42 feet by 
17 feet ; fourteen private sitting- or arbitration-| 

i by 21 feet to, 


bed-rooms. Gn the geosaaaen © Merwe Zenpricy 
court, 70 feet by 40 feet, is a praminent feature, 
giving light air to the centre of the Holborn 
lock. will be roofed in, over the first-floor 
windows, with iron and glass, and rendered 
attractive by symmetrieal arrangement, and 

thé introduction of plants, flowers, and a cen 

fountain ; and round it are many of the 


prin rooms, Hydraulic lifts for pase 
and luggage, and alae for domestic 

be fitted up in each block, by Sir W. Arm- 
strong & Co., of the Elswick Works; and the 
Messrs. Jeakes & 


cookin, 





architects; and it is intended that the building 





of it is a coéval pale red brick, more nearly of 


| 


rooms, ing in size from 27 fes 
18 foot by 13 ect ; and upwards of two hundred | fram 


, | thought 


rinciples so adverse to architectural growth as 
fe referred to in these pages. The history of 
‘architecture, in its various stages of develop- 


t, have evolved 
all architectures. Each has been the 
regult of material, and thought, in con- 


xisting elements. The early 
ified and elaborated, by degrees, 
to the examples of 
Greece : the Btrurian elements are next blended ; 
and we see the arch and the lintel equally 
dominant in the Ro which becomes more 
individualized as a style, in the Augustan period. 
The foreign elements by the tide of conquest— 
from Agia and the East, and of the 
arch element, ually effect a change; the 
lintel at last yielding to the arcuated principle, 
which becomes the inant characteristic 
in all the Romanesques, though modified, in the 
Byzantine and other Eastern varieties, by 
climate, religion, and national thought. Next 
we have the Pointed arch,—the origin of which— 
at least its form—bhas been traced back to Early 
Pelasgic art,—timidly introduced through the 
and not reaching its full development till 
century, when it culminated in 

Among these stages of architecture it is in 
vain that we look for any sudden transition, or 
for any individua] peculiarity that pre-supposes 
a ‘i invention, From one style, another 
follows as a sequence, never as an adven- 
titious result. Each is a growth of time, of an 
ate number, never of a few individuals. 

or does this truth undervalue individual effort 
in the least. Ictinus, William of Wykeham, 
Sir Christopher Wren, are not one tittle the less 
because they followed pre-existent 


eccre 
in 
the 





shall be opened in May, 1865. 





examples. In science even, discovery, though it 
may first dawn on one or two, is never worth 
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much till many minds have been reflected on it. 
All our most competent authorities in art, and, 
only lately, Mr. Scott in his recent lecture, have 
insisted upon the value of the past; not as our 
only teacher, but as our guide,—never to be 
blindly followed, but always to be consulted. 

G. Huskisson GuILLAUME, 





RESERVOIR EMBANKMENTS. 


You state truly in your last impression that 
the discharge pipes of the Manchester reser- 
voirs are 4 feet in diameter, but you might have 
also added that their use is now being discon- 
tinued. At the Woodhead reservoir a tunnel 


PRINT 
YINAL CoPY 


surface, beneath which there is a deep substratum 
of dry gravel. All these obstructions, although 
the expanse is clear of trees and plantation, are 
most unfavourable for evolutions of masses upon 
an extended scale) At a review which took 
place there last summer, on a charge at quick 
movement, over a dozen heroes tumbled into a 
trench, knee-deep in the bog. 

As before stated, the condition of the ground 
is for the most part favourable, and it would not 
involve a great expense to fill in the deep trenches 
with sewers, conducting drain-pipes from the 
few marshy portions into them, at the same time 
levelling the furze-grown mounds and cutting 
away the scrub: this would be a benefit to the 
copyholders, by improving the pasturage, and | 








,could be effected at a trifling expense. There 
aps, about 50 to 100 acres which would 
lrainage, and for this the furze, with a 
a-pipes, would serve, About 150 acres 
ght to be levelled, so as to form clear 
g ground ; and there is no reason where- 


JERUSALEM. 


THOsE who remember the debates which im- 
mediately preceded our war with Russia, and 
who have since perused the first volume of Mr. 
Kinglake’s “Crimea,” will know with what 
jealous care all Russian interests, rights, and 
property are guarded at Jerusalem, and how the 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century has 
been unable to lessen the national fanaticism 
with which the Holy City is regarded,—by mil- 
lions with the “mind’s eye” only, by a happy 
few with their material organs of vision. Almost 
from the day when the cross rose above the 
crescent of Islam, the Eastern and Western 
churches rivalled each other in the possession 
of land in the vicinity of the city, and a corre- 
sponding number of churches and conyents fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

A letter from Jerusalem of the 26th of 
February informs us of a fresh batch of eccle- 
siastical buildings which have just been com- 





¢ommon should not be as smooth, clean, 
ast as verdant as Hyde Park. 

ational Volunteer Company, of which 
A. Lowry Cole, C.B., is chairman, pro- 
mprove the common after this fashion, 


| the city by the Russians. 
;was Mr. Eppinger, a German by birth, but 


pleted on the plateau to the north-west of 
The architect 


practising in Russia; and the buildings con- 


| sist of a church, a bishop’s palace, a house for 


ig permission of the lord of the manor; | male pilgrims, another for female pilgrims, a 


connexion with the Volunteer Hotel, 
t for that locality, it would confer great 


\lready butts for rifle practice have been 
i time established and in use, close to 
of the proposed hotel. No other spot so 
adon is more appropriate for that object ; 
te the fine and eleyated expanse of Wim- 
common thus planed and levelled, it 
geet a requirement which is every year 
@ more essential, as our free legions 
in numbers and popularity. M. A. 








SHEFFIELD INUNDATION. 


-At the inquest, the jury returned their 
mainly on the evidence of Messrs. Jack- 
Rawlinson. With reference to the evi- 
f Mr. Jackson, I would like to make a few 


3, because I think it cruel that the pro- 


J reputation of a gentleman in Mr. 
*s position should suffer by the expression 
ion of an inexperienced and an unpro- 
d man. 

fackson stated that he had large expe- 
n waterworks in Melbourne, and he gave 


reservolr would sipply that quantity without | 40 mstance of one of those works failing in con- 


being filled for about twenty-two weeks. 


| sequence of his having placed his outlet pipes on | 
The great lesson of such a catastrophe is , Stone blocks. What else could he have expected? | 


assuredly to avoid a similar mistake in future. | Such a course could only end as it did, inasmuch 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his evidence, says,— The | 28 the whole weight of his embankment had to 


inference is, that the water, as it rose, would | be borne by the pipes, and of course they 


penetrate the bank, and search out its weakest having support only at their end, . 
The question, therefore, arises, Why | Consequence, viz. the fracture of the pipes, 


point.” 


let the water have the power of penetrating | 
Why not cut it off} 


through to the puddle ? 


the necessary 


followed. 
I am informed that Mr. Jackson’s Australian 


before it has reached the centre of the embank- | Works are of the smallest possible extent, con- 
ment, and rendered one-half the structure use- | sisting of an embankment or two, gage 
Ow 


less to sustain the tremendous pressure of the | ordinary nav 


water ? 








VOLUNTEER REVIEW GROUNDS. 


vy ganger would carry out. 
me to say I know nothing of either Mr. Leather 
or Mr. Jackson personally, and have no end to 
serve but that of obtaining fair play. 

Mr. Rawlinson having endorsed the verdict of 
the jury, of course may be taken as having given 


On the great demonstration near Guildford | the opinion expressed by them as his own. 


last Easter Monday, numerous accidents occurred | 


To one of the points I begtorefer. Inallusion 


owing to the rough nature of the wide field of | to the work which was being carried on at the 


action. 


Indeed, it would be difficult to pitch! A 





upon any one locality, at a convenient distance 
from London, where 17,000 or 18,000 troops 
could find free scope for the evolutions of a 
field-day. 

For exercise, drill, and practice, there are 
several fields in and near the metropolis, Worm- 
wood Scrubs and Blackheath having long served 
for the practice of regular regiments of the line ; 
but Wimbledon Common, an elevated and nearly 
level plateau, within seven miles of the centre, 
may be considered the best and most appro- 
priate locality for the metropolitan and home 
counties corps of volunteers on a field-day: ex- 
tending a mile from Putney to Wimbledon, and 
about half a mile in the traverse, the site is 
unrivalled. But it has the disadvantage incident 
to all old commons, of being badly drained in 
many parts, in others thickly grown with furze ; 
and, what is more unfavourable still, there are a 
few deep dykes and trenches; and it is in many 
places rough with hillocks and deep cattle- 
tracks : besides that, the old custom (now obso- 
lete) of cutting turfs there, has spoiled the 


gden reservoir, it is said, “ The stratified and 
open-jointed seams of rocks within the water 
area of the reservoir are being bared,” &c. 

I am utterly at a loss to know what is meant 
by coupling this with the following :—“ And, in 
fact, everything objectionable at the Bradfield 
embankment, which has failed, is now in course 
of repetition at the Agden embankment.” It is 
given in evidence, and the clearly visible conse- 
quence of any water passing down these strata 
is that you will lose water, but if the puddle- 
wall be good (and it was stated by Mr. Beard- 
more to be excellent), it is quite impossible that 
this work could have anything to do with the 
catastrophe, which we all so much deplore. 

I have had some considerable experience in 
water-works for nearly thirty years, and, from 
my practice, I am prepared to say that if Mr. 
Leather’s instructions, as given in his evidence, 
have been properly carried out, the cause of the 
failure must be looked for in other things than 
the matters referred to by Messrs. Jackson and 


Rawlinson. James KNIGHT. 
Vestry Hall, Mile-end. 








'a half millions of francs, te which will be added 
| gildings, paintings, and mosaics worth 200,000 


| spacious hospital and dwellings for officials, 


clerical and lay, amongst the latter a new con- 


ges upon this now justly popular national ' sulate. 


The cost of these buildings was two and 


roubles more—a present from the Emperor— 
|making a total of 800,000 roubles, or about 
| 125,0001. The church is in that peculiar style 
| which in Russia gradually developed itself out 
}of the Byzantine Basilica, having six domes 
grouped round one larger ane, and two campa- 
| nili flanking the chief fagade. The arrangement 
of the bishop’s palace is in the form of a large 
quadrangle, containing, besides the episcopal 
residence, suites of apartments for clerical mise 
sions, royal pilgrims, and others. 





NEW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Last week a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Holme & Nicol for part of the proposed 
|new Exchange, namely, the western wing, in- 
cluding the news-room and the offices extending 
{to Rumford-street. The builders making pro- 

posals were eleven in number; and it is said 
|that the following is a correct list of their 
| tenders :— 

J. Mullin 
Mansfield .. 
James Burrowes 

| H. & R. Holland 

J. Neill 

| R. Neill 





oo 


= 


Jones & Jump.... 
Livesey Brothers 
Haigh & Co. 
J. Parker & Son.. 
Holme & Nicol 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE ARCHI. 
TECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, 


1, For the best geometrical drawing, by apprentices of 
| not more than three years’ ne. 

| The Council have awarded a book to Alexander Suther- 
|land, apprentice to Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect, 
Edinburgh. 

2. For the best perspective drawing. 

The Council have awarded the medal to Alexander 
Fraser, apprentice to Mr, John Lessels, Architect, Edin- 
burgh ; and a second prize to Alexander Sutherland. 

3. For a series of drawings of a small portion of any 
ecclesiastical building, measured and drawn from the 
originals. ; 

The Council have awarded a book to William Rennie 
Syme, apprentice to Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, archi- 
tects, roe. : 

4. For the best original design,—subject, a church 
tower in perspective. 

The Council have awarded the medal to George PF. 
Wilson, apprentice to Messrs. Leadbetter & Smith, archi- 
tects, Edinburgh. They also consider the —— of 
Hippolyte John Blanc, apprentice to Mr. David Rhind, 
architect, Edinburgh, and of Andrew Dewar, apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, Edinburgh, to be 
highly deserving of commendation. j 

5. The Council this year offered an extra prize for the 
best series of not less than five drawings of Scottish build- 
ings, suitable for publication in the Illustrated Transac- 
tions of the Institute. They have awarded the silver 
medal and 5/. 5s. for a very elaborate and beautiful series 
of drawings from Elgin Cathedral and Coxton Tower, 
which they intend this year to publish, to John Ogilvie, 
Elgin. They have also awarded as a second prize 5/. 5s. 
to Edward F. C. Clarke, Edinburgh, for a scarcely less 
elaborate and beautiful avian of ey o— * eer 

eart Abbeys, and from a Carmelite Mon 
years 4 hich will probably be published next 
ear. Mr. Clarke has on several previous occasions 
Nietinguished himself by bearing off the Scottish Insti- 
tute’s prizes, 
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EARLY BRICKWORK IN ENGLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


A LEcTURE on “Early Brickwork” was deli- 
vered here on the 29th ult., by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. We must content ourselves with a mere 
memorandum of some of the headings. The 
Medieval brick architecture is a chapter in 
the history of the art which is valuable in 
itself. It is interesting to note how the 
architects adapted the principles of Gothic 
art to the necessities of the unusual material. 
But it has a further and especial practical inte- 
rest for us just now, because economical con- 
siderations make it politic that we should use 
brick in our architecture to an extent unprece- 
dented in former times,—at least, to a far 
greater extent than it was used in England. 
Brick is in many parts of the country the 
usual and the cheapest substantial building 
material. If an architect is called upon to 
build a church, and is limited in the amount 
of funds placed at his disposal, which is 
usually the case, it is a great advantage if he 
can use brick for his material, and so have more 


to spend on the architectural features of his | 


building. Especially, if Gothic principles are 


ever to be generally introduced in Domestic | 


architecture, it is imperative that we should find 


or invent a style of brick Gothic which shall | 
be applicable to the purpose. There is a con-! II., cost 6s. 


modern Flemish shape, viz., 9} x 4} x 24 inches, 
with stone dressings. 

At Hull, a brick tower in the fourteenth cen- 
tury belonged to monks of Meaux, Wyke-upon- 
Hull, and the brick chancel of Holy Trinit 
Church was built in their time, viz.,in 1270. tt 
was a favourite resort of wool merchants, one- 
third of them Flemings and Florentines. No 
doubt this accounts for the introduction of brick. 
King Edward I. bought it in 1293, gave it a 
charter, De la Pole or, and called - 
upon-Hull. Wall built of brick begun 1299, and 
houses also of brick; but only side walls of 
chancel brick, east wall of stone, dressings and 
buttresses of stone; brick deep bright red 10} 
inches by 5} inches by 2 inches; 
over, “ but most of it has come off from the 
effects of time.” Bricks made outside the town 
at a place called the Tylery. 

Three quatrefoils of terra cotta, as ornaments 
in mould, Frittenden Church, Kent, inside. 

Similar one in point of east gable of Lawford 
Church, Essex, outside. 

A few other traces of the use of brick in 
| Decorated period. Moulded bricks of various 
kinds built into wall of Danebury Church. 





| Mr. Street mentions in a paper in Church 


| Builder, that there are regords of their use at 
the King’s Hall, Cambri 
when they cost 6s. per 1,000; time of Richard 
8d.; time of Henry IV., 5s. 7]d. ; 


time of Edward III., | 


ARCHITECTURE AND ITS TEACHING. 


NorHING is more opposed to the nature and 
progressive development of architecture than 
that system of teaching and practice which virtu- 
ally makes it the mere toy of fancy, and which 
changes as the fashion of the day. Nothing, 
surely, can be more derogatory to the character 
of an art whose highest claim is that of its being 
the cystallization—not of days, but of centuries ; 
not of individuals, but of nations! And yet the 
idea of a progressive development, if not altoge- 
ther rejected, seems to be ignored in many quar- 
ters. In some of these, a sort of indiscrimina- 
tive eclecticism that merely takes a bit from 
here and a bit from there, and that foists them 
upon our modern architecture, prevails. The bit is 
either from some ducal palace or some Italian or 
French example,—whether Classicesque or Gothic 
it often matters not, so long as a kind of origi- 
nality or piquant effect be produced. Here it is 
something taken without adaptation from the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice; there something else, 
from some French or Spanish Gothic building. 
What, I ask, can a system based on such a pro- 
ceeding be really worth? Jt may form a patch- 
work style, but nothing better. I am not speak- 
ing now of that intelligent and discriminative 
eclecticism that has been the great source of 
| growth in all past styles, but of that which 
| merely selects—or rather collects—and adapts in 





siderable quantity of Mediwval brick architec-| Henry V., 6s. 8d. At Eton, time of Henry VI., | toto. What, indeed, can be expected of a method 
ture,—in France some, in North Italy more, and 100,000 bricks at 10d., jaying 25s., made in a/ that, ignoring the varied conditions of their 
in North Germany a considerable quantity ; and field near the college. 


our modern architects who have at present | 


It was not until the fifteenth century that 


practised brick Gothic, seem to have gone to bricks were generally adopted as a building 


these sources for suggestions as to design and 


construction. Our own Mediwval brickwork does 


material in England. seem to have begun to 
come into fashion abayt the time of Henry VI., 


not seem to have had much influence on modern | and for many years after used in domestic build- 


practice. It is true that we have less than those _ 
countries above mentioned, and the chief part of | 
what we have is of a later style than that which 

we have taken as the basis of modern prac- | 
tice. Still, it is natural for us to be desirous | 
of knowing what our native architects have | 
done, be it little or much, more or less excel- | 
lent. 

Britain was a Roman province 400 years; 
possessed considerable measure of civilization, | 
numerous walled towns, with houses, public build- | 
ings, temples, amphitheatres, connected by good | 
roads and bridges; villas were scattered over the 
country. Saxon invasion swept over the land in 
successive waves, occupying 100 years, of whose 
history we know very little; but at the end we 


find villas destroyed, inhabitants of towns dimi- 
nished, while whole quarters were by 
ruins. These ruing served the future b as 


quarries of ready-prepared material. We find | 
the materials pip de 5. & ulin ildi worked | 
into Medisval buildings, and that val 
builders imitated the style of the still 
buildings. The Remans made extensive use 
brick, even where stane was procurable, for band. 
ing courses and dressings. 

Builders of churches supposed to be Saxon 
used the Roman briekg they found, ¢, g. :— 

Holy Trinity, Colchester.—West end, a gable, | 
with round arch, rude, as if to be plastered; | 
ee added, with ooigns and windows of Roman 
brick, 

Colchester Castle Keep, time of William the 
Conqueror, has same plan exactly as White 
Tower; brick and stone. On exterior, stone 
dressings, as far as it lasted them, brick coigns. 
Internally, arches of windows brick ; banding 
courses . 

St. Botolph’s Priory, one of the most remark- 
able examples in land. Naye arcades of 
rubble, intended to plastered; west end, 
brick arcades. 

Matthew Paris tellg us that Abbot Paul, 1077- | 
1088, built St. Alban's Abbey Church out of stones 
and tiles his predecessar had collected from 
ruins of Roman city, Views have been published 
by Messrs. Buckler. Rubble arches turned 
with brick. Eboracum bricks St. Mary's 
Abbey. 

Great Tey Tower, of Roman material, 
ruins of town which, to i 
formerly existed south of the church. Two dates. 
Lower parts brick dressings. Belfry - stage : 
stone coigns and battlement, brick introduced 
very nicely in belfry-windows, brick newel stair, 
hypocaust tile for light. 

Spital Maldon, Early English, has a triplet of 
lancets turned with brick. 

L. Wenham Hall, Decorated, used to be quoted 
in earliest Mediseval building. Some Roman 
shaped brick and flint in the walling, but bulk 
of it is a coéyal pale red brick, more nearly of 





ings of the first class, and in ecclesiastical 
buildings of some i nce, 

Three modes of brieks ;— 

1. For walling, with stone dressings. 

2. Exclusively with moulded brick dressings. 

3. With terra cotta dressings and orna- 
ments. 

Of these yarioug modes Mr. Cutts referred to 
existing examples, and gommented on them, 


[SEE 


INNS OF COURT HOTEL, LONDON. 


THE works eonneeted with the erection of this 
building have 


The hotel will have a princi 

front, and will be in two large blocks, connected 
ther across Whetstone-park by covered cor- 

ridors. The accommodation provided by the 

plane consiata 4 bre ious coffee-rooms, one 

ting imto Lineoln’s-inn-ficlds, 70 feet 


80 feet; and another into Holborn, 86 fost be 
23 feet ; and a ladieg’ coffee-room, 34 feet by 
be provided a drawing- | 
“% _ of individual talent, however 


three tables, 70 feet by 21 feet; a smoking- | all coreg, ener, Ba ey imag 


24 feet. There will 
room, 56 feet by 23 feet; @ billiard-room for 


room, overlooking the conservatory, 42 feet by 
17 feet ; fourteen private sitting. or ion- 
rooms, varying in size from 27 


court, 70 feet by 40 feet, is a praminent 
giving gh Ppa bh neo Holborn 
lock. is will be roofed in, over the first-floor 
ee wi iron it glase, and renderes 
at ve by aymme arrangement, 
— yd ayaa of b pe flowers, and a pou 
ountain ; round it are arranged many of the 
principal rooms, Hydraulic lifts for ngers 
and luggage, and alae for domestic , will 
be fitted up in each block, by Sir W. Arm- 
strong & Co., of the Elswick Works; and the 
cooking apparatus will be by Messrs. Jeakes & 
Co. The buildings will be \ 


from floor to roof, on Mos Piware 
coe eales 


‘ortland stone. the 
fronts in Holbora and Lincoln’s-inn-felds 
Schasuna of polchell ted soulin eh emai 
umns 
marble shafts, The are in the Italian 


ings will exceed 100,000. The works have been 
designed and will be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
architects; and it is intended that the building 
shall be opened in May, 1865. 





om this week commenced. The | 
site extends from Holborn to Lincoln’s-inn-fields. | 
ipal entrance on each | other. 


existences, throw together péle-méle incongru- 
ous elements and styles, native and foreign ? 
| What but hybrid monstrosities can accrue ?| We 
must bend, modify, and adapt our borrowed ele- 
/ments,—not simply copy them, which we are too 
‘apt to do, notwithstanding the repeated denun- 
ciations against copyism and its 1 conse- 
quences. But there is another class, far more 
injurious to the development of true art, viz., 
those who reject all past principles and styles 
and cling to their own conceits. These “ ori- 
ginalists,” as they like to call themselves, pre- 
tend to work independently of all precedent, 
though it is pretty certain that the best works of 
this school have always a great deal in common 
with past and established principles. It is not 
so easy to get rid of forms, principles, and de- 
tails that the past has sanctioned, any more than 
it would be to act contrary to the dictates of 
experience, or to throw to the winds the esta- 
blished facts and truths of moral and physical 
scienge. The one is equally as absurd as the 


is with these views that, in common with 
“WM. A., Cambridge,” I cannot look with satis- 
faction gn any countenance or support given to 





inciples so adverse to architectural growth as 
: referred to in these pages. The history of 
architecture, in its various stages of develop- 
ment, shows us clearly, that combinations of 
various gireamstances quite beyond the control 
t, have evolved 


junction with p elements. The early 


lintel type is ified and elaborated, by degrees, 
from the to the examples of 
Greece : the ian elements are next blended ; 


and we see the arch and the lintel equally 
hich becomes vey 

individualized as a style, in the Augustan period. 
roe the tide of conquest— 
from the East, and the growth of the 
ually effect a change; the 

ielding to the arcuated principle, 
which becomes the predominant characteristic 
in all the Romanesques, though modified, in the 
Byzantine and other Eastern varieties, by 
climate, religion, and national thought. Next 
we have the Pointed arch,—the origin of which— 
at least its form—has been traced back to Early 
Pelasgic art,—timidly introduced through the 
and not reaching its full development till 

wy howe § century, when it culminated in 
Among these of architecture it is in 
vain that we look for any cone Cone or 
for individua] peculiarit pre-supposes 
‘. & yer From ‘oe style, another 
follows as a sequence, never as an adven- 
titious result. Each is a growth of time, of an 
egate number, never of a few individuals. 
Te ns this truth undervalue individual effort 
in the least. Ictinus, William of Wykeham, 
Sir Christopher Wren, are not one tittle the less 
thought because they followed pre-existent 





examples. In science even, discovery, though it 
may first dawn on one or two, is never worth 
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much till many minds have been reflected on it. 
All our most competent authorities in art, and, 
only lately, Mr. Scott in his recent lecture, have 
insisted upon the value of the past ; not as our 
only teacher, but as our guide,—never to be 
blindly followed, but always to be consulted. 

G. Huskisson GuILLAUME. 





RESERVOIR EMBANKMENTS. 


You state truly in your last impression that 
the discharge pipes of the Manchester reser- 
voirs are 4 feet in diameter, but you might have 
also added that their use is now being discon- 
tinued. At the Woodhead reservoir a tunnel 
300 yards long is being driven through the solid 
rock at the end of the embankment; and at the 
Torside reservoir, a little lower down, this im- 
provement was carried into effect, I believe, about 
three years ago. With this notable instance to 
admonish them, it seems strange that the Shef- 
field Waterworks Company should have con- 
tinued the same plan in the Agden embankment, 
which appears less solid than the Bradfield, tips 
of 9 or 10 feet being plainly visible, one above 
the other, the cavities in the interior of the 
structure literally forming a mass of open stone- 
work. 

It would be satisfactory if an accurate mea- 


surface, beneath which there is a deep substratum 
of dry gravel. All these obstructions, although 
the expanse is clear of trees and plantation, are 
most unfavourable for evolutions of masses upon 
an extended scale, At a review which took 
place there last summer, on a charge at quick 
movement, over a dozen heroes tumbled into a 
trench, knee-deep in the bog. 

As before stated, the condition of the ground 
is for the most part favourable, and it would not 
involve a great expense to fill in the deep trenches 
with sewers, conducting drain-pipes from the 
few marshy portions into them, at the same time 
levelling the furze-grown mounds and cutting 
away the scrub: this would be a benefit to the 
copyholders, by improving the pasturage, and 
could be effected at a trifling expense. There 
are, perhaps, about 50 to 100 acres which would 
require drainage, and for this the farze, with a 
few drain-pipes, would serve. About 150 acres 
more ought to be levelled, so as to form clear 
marching ground ; and there is no reason where- | 
fore this common should not be as smooth, clean, | 
and at least as verdant as Hyde Park. 

The National Volunteer Company, of which | 
Colonel A. Lowry Cole, C.B., is chairman, pro- | 
pose to improve the common after this fashion, 
on having permission of the lord of the manor; | 
and, in connexion with the Volunteer Hotel, | 
designed for that locality, it would confer great | 
advantages upon this now justly popular national ' 








surement of the water issuing from among the 
stones at the foot of the embankment were 
made. An approximate calculation from velo- 
city, &e. gave about 400 cubic feet per minute, 
exclusive of that derived from the springs, which 
would add materially to the above quantity. | 
Scarcely sufficient attention has been paid to) 
the question of springs, two of which can be 
seen in dangerous proximity (within 40 yards) 
to the north end of the embankment. 
leakage from the pipes, placed as they were | 
below the surface of the ground, caused the | 
accident by saturating the materials at the base | 
of the embankment, the rush of water, finding | 
nothing but a soft and unconsolidated barrier to | 
arrest its progress, would probably have scoured | 
out the dam to a much greater extent than | 
actually is the case: it is, at least, as probable as | 
any of the other conjectures, that water from the 
springs on the hill-side crept along the embank- | 
ment until reaching the point of greatest pres- 
sure (the centre line of the chasm is exactly over 
the old bed of the river, and is the line of great- 
est depth), it caused that portion to give way. 
The rate at which water had to be supplied to 
the mills was 10 cubic feet per second, and the 
reservoir would supply that quantity without 
being filled for about twenty-two weeks. 
The great lesson of such a catastrophe is | 
assuredly to avoid a similar mistake in future. | 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his evidence, says,—‘ The | 
inference is, that the water, as it rose, would | 
penetrate the bank, and search out its weakest | 
point.” The question, therefore, arises, Why | 
let the water have the power of penetrating | 
through to the puddle? Why not cut it off} 
before it has reached the centre of the embank- | 
ment, and rendered one-half the structure use- | 
less to sustain the tremendous pressure of the} 
water ? A. J.C. 








VOLUNTEER REVIEW GROUNDS. 


On the great demonstration near Guildford | 
last Easter Monday, numerous accidents occurred | 
owing tothe rough nature of the wide field of | 
actiga~ Indeed, it would be difficult to pitch | 
up6n any one locality, at a convenient distance | 
ffom London, where 17,000 or 18,000 troops 

uld find free scope for the evolutions of a 
field-day. 

For exercise, drill, and practice, there are 
several fields in and near the metropolis, Worm- 
wood Scrubs and Blackheath having long served 
for the practice of regular regiments of the line ; 
but Wimbledon Common, an elevated and nearly 
level plateau, within seven miles of the centre, 
may be considered the best and most appro- 
priate locality for the metropolitan and home 
counties corps of volunteers on a field-day: ex- 
tending a mile from Putney te Wimbledon, and 
about half a mile in the traverse, the site is 
unrivalled. But it has the disadvantage incident 
to all old commons, of being badly drained in 
many parts, in others thickly grown with furze ; 
and, what is more unfavourable still, there are a 
few deep dykes and trenches; and it is in many 
places rough with hillocks and deep cattle. 
tracks : besides that, the old custom (now obso- 


| the site of the proposed hotel. No other spot so 


force, Already butts for rifle practice have been | 
for some time established and in use, close to’ 
| near London is more appropriate for that object ; 
} and, were the fine and elevated expanse of Wim- 
bledon common thus planed and levelled, it 


becoming more essential, as our free legions 


Now, if | increase in numbers and popularity. M. A. 








SHEFFIELD INUNDATION. 


S1r,—At the inquest, the jury returned their 
verdict mainly on the evidence of Messrs. Jack- 
son and Rawlinson. With reference to the evi- 


| dence of Mr. Jackson, I would like te make a few 
remarks, because I think it cruel that the pro- | 
fessional reputation of a gentleman in Mr. | 
Leather’s position should suffer by the expression | 


of opinion of an inexperienced and an unpro- 
fessional man. 

Mr. Jackson stated that he had large expe- 
rience in waterworks in Melbourne, and he gave 
an instance of one of those works failing in con- 


sequence of his having placed his outlet pipes on | 


stone blocks. What else could he have expected? 
Such a course could only end as it did, inasmuch 
as the whole weight of his embankment had to 
be borne by the pipes, and of course they 
having support only at their end, the necessary 
consequence, viz. the fracture of the pipes, 
followed. 

Iam informed that Mr. Jackson’s Australian 
works are of the smallest possible extent, con- 


| sisting of an embankment or two, which any 


ordinary navvy ganger would carry out. Allow 
me to say I know nothing of either Mr. Leather 
or Mr. Jackson personally, and have no end to 
serve but that of obtaining fair play. 

Mr. Rawlinson having endorsed the verdict of 
the jury, of course may be taken as having given 
the opinion expressed by them as his own. 

To one of the points I begtorefer. In allusion 
to the work which was being carried on at the 
Agden reservoir, it is said, “ The stratified and 
open-jointed seams of rocks within the water 
area of the reservoir are being bared,” &c. 

I am utterly at a loss to know what is meant 
by coupling this with the following :—“ And, in 
fact, everything objectionable at the Bradfield 
embankment, which has failed, is now in course 
of repetition at the Agden embankment.” It is 
given in evidence, and the clearly visible conse- 
quence of any water passing down these strata 
is that you will lose water, but if the puddle- 
wall be good (and it was stated by Mr. Beard- 
more to be excellent), it is quite impossible that 
this work could have anything to do with the 
catastrophe, which we all somuch deplore. 

I have had some considerable experience in 
water-works for nearly thirty years, and, from 
my practice, I am prepared to say that if Mr. 
Leather’s instructions, as given in his evidence, 
have been properly carried out, the cause of the 
failure must be looked for in other things than 
the matters referred to by Messrs. Jackson and 
Rawlinson. James KNIGHT. 





lete) of cutting turfs there, has spoiled the 





Vestry Hall, Mile-end. 
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JERUSALEM. 


THOSE who remember the debates which im- 
mediately preceded our war with Russia, and 
who have since perused the first volume of Mr. 
Kinglake’s “Crimea,” will know with what 
jealous care all Russian interests, rights, and 
property are guarded at Jerusalem, and how the 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century has 
been unable to lessen the national fanaticism 
with which the Holy City is regarded,—by mil- 
lions with the “ mind’s eye” only, by a happy 
few with their material organs of vision. Almost 
from the day when the cross rose above the 
crescent of Islam, the Eastern and Western 
churches rivalled each other in the possession 
of land in the vicinity of the city, and a corre- 
sponding number of churches and conyents fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

A letter from Jerusalem of the 26th of 
February informs us of a fresh batch of eccle- 
siastical buildings which have just been com- 
pleted on the plateau to the north-west of 
the city by the Russians. The architect 
was Mr. Eppinger, a German by birth, but 
practising in Russia; and the buildings con- 
sist of a church, a bishop’s palace, a house for 
male pilgrims, another for female pilgrims, a 
spacious hospital and dwellings for officials, 
clerical and lay, amongst the latter a new con- 
sulate. 

The cost of these buildings was two and 
a half millions of francs, to which will be added 
gildings, paintings, and mosaics worth 200,000 
roubles more—a present from the Emperor— 
|making a total of 800,000 roubles, or about 
| 125,000. The church is in that peculiar style 


| would meet a requirement which is every year which in Russia gradually developed itself out 


,of the Byzantine Basilica, having six domes 
grouped round one larger one, and two campa- 
| nili flanking the chief fagade, The arrangement 
of the bishop’s palace is in the form of a large 
quadrangle, containing, besides the episcopal 
residence, suites of apartments for clerical mia- 
sions, royal pilgrims, and others. 





NEW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Last week a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Holme & Nicol for part of the proposed 
new Exchange, namely, the western wing, in- 
cluding the news-room and the offices extending 
|to Rumford-street. The builders making pro- 
posals were eleven in number; and it is said 
that the following is a correct list of their 
| tenders :— 











J. Mullin ........ obiantebiesiditialitiei £82,310 0 0 
Mansfield ........... ... 77,000 0 0 
James Burrowes 77,1% 0 0 
H.& R. Holland .. ... 74,580 0 0 
BFE aoekisccnniacivecatedinediineaias 72,900 0 0 
Sy I haan cnncskeacchasrbamidbinaders 72.450 0 0 
pe eae 71,350 0 0 
Livesey Brothers .................. 71,000 0 0 
SE MD TG ravens tnncntageetitlibed 71,000 @ 0 
J. Parker & Son.............ceccceees 69,530 @ 0 
pS So RP ae 68,380 0 0 





PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE ARCHIE. 
TECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, 


1. For the best geometrical drawing, by apprentices of 
not more than three years’ standing. 

The Council have awarded a book to Alexander Suther- 
land, apprentice to Mr, David M‘Gibbon, architect, 
Edinburgh. 

2. For the best perspective drawing. 

The Council have awarded the medal to Alexander 
Fraser, apprentice to Mr, John Lessels, Architect, Edim- 
burgh ; and a second prize to Alexander Sutherland. 

3. For a series of drawings of a small portion of any 
ecclesiastical building, measured and drawn from the 
originals. 

e Council have awarded a book to William Rennie 
Syme, apprentice to Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, archi- 
tects, Edinburgh. : 

4, For the est original design,—subject, a church 
tower in perspective. 

The Council have awarded the medal to George F. 
Wilson, apprentice to Messrs. Leadbetter & Smith, archi- 
tects, Edinburgh. They also consider the designs of 
Hippolyte John Blanc, apprentice to Mr. David Rhind, 
architest Edinburgh, and of Andrew Dewar, apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, Edinburgh, to be 
highly deserving of commendation. 3 

5. The Council this year offered an extra prize for the 
best series of not less than five drawings of Scottish build- 
ings, suitable for publication in the llustrated Transac- 
tions of the Institute. They have awarded the silver 
medal and 65. 5s. for avery elaborate and beautiful series 
of drawings from Elgin Cathedral and Coxton Tower, 
which they intend this year to publish, to John Ogilvie, 
Elgin. They have also awarded as a second prize 5/. 5s. 
to Edward F. C. Clarke, Edinburgh, for a scarcely less 
elaborate and beautiful series of drawings from Lincludin 
and Sweetheart Abbeys, and from a Carmelite Monastery 
at Queensferry, which will probably be published next 

ear, Mr. Clarke has on several previous occasions 

istinguished himself by bearing off the Scottish Insti- 
tute’s prizes, 
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TERCENTENARY NEWS. 


Photograph of Shakspeare.—Not exactly that : 
what arush there would be for it if such a thing 
existed: but a photograph of the portrait of 
Shakspeare, preserved in his house at Stratford- 
on-Avon, has been published by Messrs. Cundall 
& Oo., and will doubtless find buyers. We are 
not bound to establish or disprove the authen- 
ticity of the portrait. Suffice it that it agrees 
to a considerable extent, especially in the lower 
part of the face, with the bust in the church,— 
perhaps was painted from it,—and that the pho- 
tograph is forcible. 

Commemoration Ribbons.—We have before us 
the commemoration ribbons manufactured by 
Mr. Thos. Stevens, of Coventry, which show both 
skill and taste. The bust of the poet, his birth- 
place, and Stratford Church, are cleverly woven. 
Illuminated book-markers and badges form 
quite a new branch of trade in Coventry, and 
employ a large number of weavers. Since the 
date of the French treaty, there would seem to 
have been an improvement in the character of 
designs here. It is thus that manufacturers 
may place themselves beyond fear of foreign 
rivals. 

Birmingham.—On the morning of the 23rd 
the mayor will invite a number of gentlemen to 
a breakfast, at which he has kindly consented 
that the Shakspeare Library shall be formally 
presented to the town, as the room in the Free 
Library will not be ready for several months 
yet. In the evening of the same day the Shak- 
speare Club and their friends will dine together, 
with Mr. George Dawson in the chair. 

Gloucester.—A public meeting has been held, 
at which the Mayor of Stratford attended, and 
advocated the movement of the monument. 

London.—In aid of the fund of the National 
Shakspeare Committee, an artistic amateur 
musical entertainment of a novel kind was 
to take place at the Assembly Rooms, Eyre 
Arms, St. John’s Wood. There Mr. George 
Cruikshank vocally and pantomimically illus- 
trates the adventures of Lord Bateman and 
Billy Taylor, — adventures which the carica- 
turist has already immortalised by his pencil. 
There Mr. Stacy Marks sings the “Country 
Fair ;”’ while Messrs. Desanges, Du Maurier, 
aud Leslie also contribute to the good cause. 











THE DRAMA IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Last Wednesday evening a new and original 
play, called “ Light and Shadow,” by Mr. Angiolo 
R. Selous, author of the ‘ Templar,” was acted 
at the house of his brother, Mr. Henry C. Selous, 
with remarkable success. The latter gentle- 
man had painted for it three capital scenes, 
—the Park of Belle-Maison, and two Interiors ; 
and with the author, who played the chief part, 
Miss Minnie Selous, Miss Jennie Selous, Mr. 
Dever, Mr. Joseph Durham, and others, acted 
excellently. Mr. Planché’s “ Loan of a Lover,” 
with all the songs, followed, the cast including, 
besides some already named, Miss Maria Selous, 
and a fourth capitally-painted scene. 

Such an incident, where we find in one family 
the author, the scenic artist, the actors and the 
singers, all good, is worth wider mention. 

The period of the new play, which is of the 
“ Plot and Passion” class, and is fall of oppor- 
tunities for good acting, is that of the Regency 
of Philip of Orleans, memorable by the rise of 
the great Mississippi scheme. It can scarcely fail 
a obtain an effective public representation before 

ong. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Cooper v. The Charing-cross Railway Company, 
This was a writ of inquiry (Lord Mayor’s Court) 
to assess the compensation to be awarded to the 
claimant in respect of a block of very old-esta- 
blished up-town wool warehouses, known as the 


on business as an up-town wool warehouse-keeper. The 
claimant naturally increased his business, and at length 
the old Dowgate-hill Chequers-yard became a very fa- 
vourite warehouse in the trade. In 1860, however, he 
received notice from defendants that they intended apply- 
ing to Parliament in the following year for powers to take 
Cheguers-yard. The claimant at once dissented from this 
roposition, and presented a petition to the House of 
rds; but his —o did not stop the gy | com- 
y, for the , and in naga 1862, Mr. 
ooper received the usual notice to treat. goon as he 
found that he would certainly be displaced, Mr. Cooper 
east about for other premises, but could not find them, 
any price, and after great anxiety he purehased the si’ 
of a plot of ground in New-street, Bishopsgate. Alth 
he commenced negociations in the autumn of 1863, he did 
not gain possession until December, and then he had to 
clear the  sgrege of a number of small buildings, which 
had been let to weekly tenants. After having done this 
he commenced erecting a spacious warehouse, which will 
in all probability be finished about September next. It 
had been his wish to get it ready for the reception of 
wools before he would be altogether removed from his old 
premises, but this was found to impracticable, and in 
addition to the ordinary loss consequent — removal, 
there would be an almost entire suspension of the business, 
with a probable loss of connexion, and great loss of — 
fit. For all this Mr, Cooper had sent in a claim of 20,0001, 
To this a kind of valuation of something like 8,000/. was 
put by Mr. Ryde, but no real offer ever came from the 
company. The company then advertised the sale of the 
premises, and to show how speedily they have gone to 
york, it must be seen that they Were now nearly demo- 


Mr. Cooper, an accountant, then went through the 
figures of a balance-sheet for 1862 and 1863, showing that 
the net annual profits were about 2,2501. 

Mr. Williams, the architect of the new premises, stated 
that in addition to 10,0001, for the land, the plaintiff 
was laying out 20,0002, on the new warehouses in New- 
street. 

Mr. Balme, a wool broker, deposed to the advantageous 
situation of the old warehouses. New-street, Bishops- 
en. was a very inferior situation, and it would 

e time and money for Mr, Cooper to get his connexion 
“— again. 

r. Anson, Lawrence Pountney-hill, said that the 
three warehouses, comprising Chequers-yard, were D, E, 
and F, Warehouse D, held on lease from the Plumbers 
Company, having 14} years unexpired from Christmas, 
1863, was estimated to be worth 531/. per annum: the 
present rent and land-tax, amounting to 2682, 10s., leave a 
profit rent of 2681. 10s. This ren | capitalized, at the 
6 per cent, tables, for 9°6 years’ purchase, e 2,5771. 12s. 


house F, also held under the Drapers’ Company, six years 
unexpired, gave a profit rental of 5401. 3s, 4d. which peg 
talised gave 2,701/. 18s. To these sums is added 492/. for 
situation and benefit to be derived therefrom, and with 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale, witness put the value of 
the leasehold interest at 8,545/. és. 

In cros3 examination, Mr. J’Anson considered that 
plaintiff would of necessity be a great sufferer by this 
compulsory removal, 

Mr. Marsh Nelson valued the leasehold interest at 
9,2801.; Mr. Farmer (Debenham & Tewson) at 9,2231.: 
Mr. Arntz agreed with Mr. I’ Anson, 

Mr. Lloyd then addressed the jury for the railway com- 


Warehouse E, held under the Drapers’ Company, lease | 
six years to run, gave a profit rental of 415/.; capitalized | 
under the 6 per cent. tables, was worth 2,041/. 16s. Ware- | 


holder and then giving the necessary legal notice to 
determine the tenancy.’ 


No doubt of it; very frequently ; and in this 
way robbery is committed,—quite legally, but 
robbery for all that. The tenant may have been 
in possession for five, ten, or fifteen years, and, 
so far as his landlord is concerned, might remain 
so, though without a lease, five, ten, or twenty 
years more. He has made a business, and could 
per’ find no place near where he could 
locate himself to retain it; to say nothing 
of the unavoidable expenses and loss even 
if he could; and yet any compensation 
in his case may be “avoided” by “settling 
with the freeholder, and then giving the neces- 
sary legal notice to determine the tenancy.” It 
has been suggested, and not unreasonably, that 
every yearly tenant, occupying premises com- 
pulsorily taken, in which a business has been 
carried on by himself or his predecessors for 
three years or more, should be entitled to be 
compensated for the loss of his business in the 
same manner as if he had a lease for as many 
years (up to twenty-one) as he or his prede- 
cessors had carried on the same business in the 
premises. 

The tendency in the earlier days of railways 
was to victimise the company and to obstruct 
public improvements by excessive awards. More 
recently, we are disposed to think, it has been 
the other way, and individuals have been made 
to suffer often without forwarding any great 
public improvement either. 

A certain number of leading surveyors, who 
appear usually to act together, having fought 
through the first phase of the movement, have 
acquired such a pious fervour in defence of com- 
panies, that it leads them often to underrate 
very considerably, according to the opinion of 
others, the value of any property about to be 
taken by them.: The result is, that when, in 
opposition to their statements, the opinions of 
other surveyors, perhaps on their side exagge- 
rating, are set, we get startling differences, not 
very demonstrative of professional knowledge, 
judgment, or (we must say it) integrity. 

A fortnight ago, the surveyors for the owner, 
in a certain case, swore that the land taken and 
damage done to other land would not be paid 
|for under 13,000/.; and the surveyors for the 
company swore, on the same book, that 1,2001. 
would be ample compensation. The difference 
in a case reported in our present number is 





pany, and said that he should call several highly respect- 
able professional witnesses, who would prove that the 
claim as set up was very much exaggerated, 

Mr. Shaw valued D warehouse at 1,5871, 17s. 6d., E ware- 


| a total of 4,508/., with 10 per cent., 4,955/. for the lease- 
hold interest. 





Mr, Pownall valued the three wareh at respectively 
1,3451., 1,6002., and 1,650/., with 10 per cent., giving a 
total of 5,065. 

Mr. Clarke (Farebrother, Clarke, & Lye) gave 1,256l., 
1,4002., and 1,500/., with 10 per cent., 4, 3 

gig gave 7441., 1,4001., and 1,2501., with 10 per 
cent., 3, . 

Mr. Charles Lee, 1,087/., 1,3251., and 1,4401., with 10 per 
cent., 4,2371. 

Mr. Vigers made his total 4,470/. 

The Recorder in summing up remarked upon the differ- 
ence in the figures of the professional witnesses, and said 
it was for the jury to decide between the parties, always 
remembering that plaintiff was entitled to a fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

The jury awarded plaintiff 16,4007, 











Books Received, 


Compensation to Landowners : being a Practical 
Digest of the Law of Oompensation. By Gro. 
ME pr M.A. London: Maxwell, Bell-yard. 
1864. 


ALTHOUGH this little book purports to be an 
endeavour to explain the subject of Com 

tion to Landowners in a manner which be 
as little em ing as possible to those who 
are not engaged in legal pursuits, it is one that 
the professional valuer should obtain, and may 
benefit by ; and that is more than can usnally be 


“ Dowgate-hill Chequers-yard,” the same being | said of popular expositions of any subject. It 
taken by defendants in accordance with the | quotes the most recent cases, sak conten on 


terms of their City Extension Act. 


some of the defects in the existing state of the 


Mr. Bovill, Q.C., and Mr. Garth (instructed by law,—defects which should at once be reme- 


Messrs. Van Sandau & Cumming, King-street, | died 


Cheapside), appeared for the claimant; Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Mellor (instructed by Messrs. 
Toogood) representing the Company. 


Mr. Bovill detailed a short history of the premises, pre- 
mising that, although this might be called a campaaselion 
ease, yet nothing could really recompense the claimant 
for the compulsory removal. The claimant in this case 
was the only son and successor of the late Mr. John Coo- 
per, who had for about forty years before his death carried 


The headings stand thus :—1. Lands injuri- 
ously affected; 2. Lands taken; 3. Lessees ; 


5. Private agreements ; 6. Power of entry. 
Under the heading “ Lessees,” speaking of the 
position of yearly tenants, Mr. Yool notes :— 





‘Compensation to yearly tenants whose rty i 
taken, are frequently avoided by settling with the ) Bho 


| house at 1,550/., and F warehouse at 1,370/. 16s. 8d., making | 


4. Taking part of a house or manufactory ; | 


striking enough, and more than enough, though, 
| the question being narrower, not so startling as 
in the first-named instance. 

It would not be uninteresting to go more fully 
into this subject, giving photographs of some of 
the principal performers in the remarkable game 
that is going on, but this is scarcely the proper 
occasion. Some other day, perhaps. 





VARIORUM. 


The Popular Science Review ; edited by Henry 
Lawson, M.D. April, 1864 (Hardwicke, Picca- 
dilly). This well-conducted periodical always 
contains something of especial interest at the 
moment, There is in the present number a 
paper on printing telegraphs, with a of 
engraved facsimiles from the printing tlegreph of 
Bonelli, now at work between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and from Caselli’s pantelegraph, in 
Roman and in Persian written characters, show- 
ing the wonderful possibility of writing with a 
pen two or three hundred miles long. Wheat- 
stone’s automatic printing telegraph is also here 
illustrated. Another interesting paper relates 
to pre-historic dwellings, with a plate of illus- 
trations; and there are various others, besides 
a full and excellent summary of scientific pro- 
gress in all its branches.——‘“ Thomas’s Univer- 
sal Newspaper and Periodical List” (Watson, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 1864). This is 
the most complete list of newspapers we have 
yet seen: it contains, not only the newspapers 
published throughout the three kingdoms, with 
their politics and price, and also the weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly magazines and periodi- 
cals, their publishers, price, place, and time of 
publication, but also a very full list of the prin- 
cipal colonial and foreign newspapers. “ The 
Sewing Machine” (Spon, Bucklersbury, 1864). 
In this volume we have an interesting history 
and description of that very ingenious piece of 
/mechanism the sewing-machine, in its various 
| modifications and applications. The matter is 

translated from the German of Dr. Herzberg, 
by Mr. Upfield Green, and it is illustrated by 
j Seven plates. 
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Wiscellanen. 


Tue CARMICHAEL ScHoon oF Mepicine, Dus- 
Lt1N.—The first stone of the new building was 
laid on the 29th ult. by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The principal front will be faced with granite. 
Mr. J. E. Rogers, of Dublin, is the architect. 
Messrs. Cockburn & Sons are the contractors. 
The cost is estimated at 5,5001. 

Dust Ox !—In London, the price of “breeze,” 
for the purpose of making bricks, has risen to 
7s. 6d. per load, though but a few years ago it 
was scarcely saleable at 1s. 6d. per load. In 
consequence of this increase of value, the dust 
contractors are now paying for the dust in many 
parishes, instead of, as formerly, being paid for 
removing it, 

Mr. W. Simpson’s Drawines or INDIA AND 
CasHMERE.—The German Gallery, Bond-street, 
contains just now 158 out of 250 water-colour 
drawings, made by Mr. William Simpson during 
a lengthened stay in India and some of the 
regions beyond the British frontier. He appears 
to have had great facilities afforded him through 
the kindness of the late Lord Canning, and has 
made admirable use of them. The subjects are 
very varied: with landscape and figures, the 
ancient rock-cut temples and the Bhore Ghaut 
incline of the Bombay Railway, the artist is 
equally at home; and the result is a highly in- 
teresting exposition of architecture, scenery, 
manners, and customs. The religious ceremonies 
set forth include that of praying by machinery, 
practised by the Lamas, the Buddhist priests of 
Thibet. Mr. Simpson’s drawings are to be pub- 
lished by in chromolithography, Messrs. Day, and 
will make a very fine work. The room has been | 
decorated to receive the pictures by Mr. Truefitt. | 


Tue GrowrH or THE Local Press THROUVGH- | 
out THE Country.—Go where we will, not only | 
in the metropolitan districts and the large pro- | 





vincial towns, but also in towns of from 2,000 to | 
3,000 and 6,000 population, we find this power 
of the State increasing to an extent which can 
only be properly understood by those who have 
watched its growth. In many of the large towns | 
there are two or three local daily newspapers, | 
besides several published weekly. The publica- | 
tion of the proceedings of parish and other | 
boards, and of comments on matters of import- | 
ance to the respective districts, leads to many | 
improvements. By this means, to a certain | 
extent, but not so much as we would wish, | 
sanitary improvements are advanced; schools, | 


THe New Inrirmary ror Leeps.—The chief 
stone of this building, of which we have already 
given a description, with view and plans, has 
been laid with some ceremonial, and in the pre- 
sence of many thousands of the townspeople and 
visitors from various parts of the Riding. The 
total expenditure before the building can be 
opened will be 101,9481., of which 97,7521. have 
already been realised, chiefly by subscriptions. 
Messrs. J. & W. Beanland are the contractors; 
and Mr. Scott, as we have before said, is the 
architect. 

Fatt or A Brast Furnace.—Recently one of 
the three blast furnaces, belonging to the Messrs. 
Aston, Wolverhampton, fell with a fearful crash. 
Fortunately there happened to be only a few men 
at work at the time, or the consequences might 
have proved fatal: as it was there were only 
two men slightly hurt. The iron was in a liquid 
state at the time of the accident, and ready to 
be run into the moulds. The place is one mass 
of ruins, the molten iron and the broken brick- 
work being mixed together in one great pile. 
The furnace in question was the newest of the 
three, and had been built about eighteen years. 

THE SiviciInG OPERATIONS AT BIRKENHEAD.— 
The sluicing operations in connexion with the 
Great Low-water Basin, at Birkenhead, have 
been resumed, At the commencement of the 
operations there were about 13 feet of water in 
the basin, and the tide had about an hour to 
ebb. The sluices, according to the Albion, are 
found to take off, when all fully opened, a foot 
in five minutes. This, over an area of 112 acres, 
would give 39,000,000 gallons of water every 
five minutes, or a total of 126,600,000 gallons 
during the time the gates were open. This will 
give some idea of the immense commotion caused 
in the basin by such a sudden influx of that vast 
body of water. Mr. Lyster, the dock engineer, 
states that during four days’ operations, when he 
wrote, no accident of any kind occurred, and the 
machinery worked with perfect precision. 


Sanitary Matrers.—The Local Government 
Act has been adopted at Tamworth, and also at 
Blandford. The district of Beaufort is to be 
at once thoroughly inspected. Publie feeling 
in Douglas, the capital of the Isle of Man, is now 
in a state of the greatest ferment. The legis. 
lature of the Isle of Man is vested in a self- | 
elected and irresponsible body, called the House | 
of Keys, all laws being submitted to them for 
their sanction. A few weeks ago a sanitary bill 
was laid before this body by the town-commis- 
sioners of Douglas. This pigmy parliament, 








hospitals, and other charities promoted; and | jealous of the town, rejected the bill, though the 


through the advertising columns of the local | 
press an impulse is given to business of all | 
kinds. For the most part these papers are sold | 
for a penny. Besides matters of local inte- | 
rest, we find in such papers well-digested ex- | 
tracts as to the general news and _ politics, | 
literary reviews, agricultural notes, leading arti- | 
cles of local or general interest, and very often | 
essays, tales, or rhymes, by some aspirant for 
literary fame. It is surprising that these 
speculations can pay, considering the limited | 
price and circulation which many of them must 
have. 

Coat 1n Mont Cenis Tunnet.—At the Man- 
chester Geological Society, Mr. Joseph Dickinson 
has exhibited a number of specimens taken from 
the rocks now being tunnelled through the Savoy 
side of Mont Cenis. They appeared generally 
to be from metamorphic rocks; and as yet, he 
believed, no granite had been touched upon. 
The most interesting mineral is coal, which is 
found associated with the metamorphic rocks. It 
has, he was informed, been cut through in dif- 
ferent places in the tunnel. Between San 
Michel and Modane similar coal is being worked 
to supply the district. In thickness it is as 
irregular as the rocks themselves. It is very 
similar to the Welsh anthracite. There is no 
regular dip at all in any of the rocks. In one 
part they stand up like a cone. .As for the coal, 
it is impossible to say which is the roof and 
which is the floor, as it is sometimes vertical, 
and it dips in such a variety of directions. The 
rock which adjoins the coal is of the nature of 
shale. There are no stratified rocks near—not 
more than the bedding sometimes met with in 
metamorphic rocks; neither is the limestone 
stratified, but it lies in large masses, the same as 
quartz. The masses are partially laminated, 
and the coal lies imperfectly bedded. Here 
and there the quartz and limestone, instead of 
taking the shape of solid rock, are like snow or 
flour, and are used in making the mortar for 
the tunnel. 





citizens were alone to be taxed for it. Popular 
indignation was great on the matter, and the 
Isle of Man Times commented severely on the 
arbitrary conduct of the self-elected Keys. At 
a recent meeting of that body the article was 
declared to be “a contempt of the House and a 
breach of its Privileges.’ The editor being 


|}summoned before the House, was offered the 


choice of an apology or six months’ imprison- | 
ment. The latter alternative was accepted, and | 
the editor was at once removed to the insular 
gaol. Meetings have been held and a com- 
mittee appointed, to raise a fund for the purpose 
of trying the legality of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding of the House of Keys. 

Gas.—The Sheppy Gas Consumers’ Company, 
Sheerness, have declared a dividend after the 
rates of 4 and 5 per cent. per annum on two 
classes of preference shares respectively, and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on all ordi- 
nary shares paid up on the last day of that year. 
The directors contemplate reducing the price of 
the gas now charged at 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
at the end of the present year. The South- 
well Gas Light and Coke Company (Limited) 
have declared a dividend of 61. per cent., leaving 
1191. to the current account. At the Selly 
Oak Nail Works, Birmingham, a new system of 
coke-burning has been adopted, whereby the 
offensive and pernicious gases which usually 
escape to taint the atmosphere and injure vege- 
tation, are turned to good account by being con- 
veyed to a neighbouring furnace or fire, either 
for blast-heating, generation of steam, or other 
purposes where they can be usually consumed. 
There is also, it is said, a complete removal from 
the coal of all sulphurous properties, and thou- 
sands of tons of coal now considered of no use 
may thus be converted into strong and good 
coke. The invention is patented by Messrs. J. 
& C. Hawkins, of Walsall. The Builder first 
suggested the utilization of the gas in coke burn- 
ing, and several plans have since been put into 








Monster STEAM-HAMMER.—Mesers. R. & W. 
Morrison, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, have just 
forged the largest and most powerful steam- 
hammer in the world for the Russian Govern- 
ment, The piston-rod to which the hammer is 
attached is a ponderous piece of metal, weighing 
no less than 42 tons in its rough forged state ; 
and now, when dressed down to the required 
dimensions, it has only been reduced to 365 tons. 
The length of the piston-rod is 58 feet, the dia- 
meter 2 feet 4 inches, having a stroke of 14 feet 
6 inches, the piston being 6 feet 8 inches. The 
forging of this mass of metal occupied forty-four 
days. The cylinder for this hammer was cast 
at the Elswick Engine Works. Its diameter 
inside is 6 feet 8 inches, its weight upwards of 
49 tons. The standards weigh nearly 40 tons 
each. The united weight of the hammer-bar, 
the cylinders, and standards, amounts to over 
150 tons. 


ArtiriciaL Licut aNp LicHtine MArTErias. 
A paper on this subject was read at the Society 
of Arts, by Mr. B. H. Paul, on the 30th ult. In 
speaking of the history of lighting materials, 
mention was made of the fact that just before 
“gas” was discovered, mineral oils of the petro- 
leum or paraffine class were being tried with 
every prospect of success. These oils were dis- 
tilled, as they still are in some cases, from bitu- 
minous shale and other minerals. Although the 
introduction of gas completely superseded the 
mineral oils at that time, works were established 
in France in 1830 for the manufacture of artifi- 
cial petroleum, and these are still in operation. 
Somewhat later, other works were started in 
other parts of the Continent as well as in this 
country ; and about the year 1853, the earth oil 
of Rangoon was examined by Mr. Warren De La 
Rue and Hugo Miiller, with a view to its appli- 
cation for lighting purposes. About 1860, the 
extraordinarily abundant sapplies of petroleum in 
America became the object of special interest as 
materials for lighting. One object of the paper 
was to consider the charging of atmospheric air 
with volatile mineral oils, on the principle dis- 
covered and patented by the late Mr. Mansfield 
many years ago, and recently brought out as a 
new French invention. The danger of explosion 
was, under certain circumstances, admitted ; but 
it was considered possible to make arrange- 
ments for completely obviating that objection, so 
that these oils might be burnt like gas without 
any danger of an explosive mixture being formed. 


SaLisBuryY CaTHEDRAL.—The condition of this 
structure, both as to its general disrepair, and 
more ‘particularly as to the safety of the tower 
and spire, having been for some time past a 
source of much anxiety, it has been resolved to 
hold a diocesan meeting in the chapter-house 
attached to the cathedral, with the view of 
raising the necessary funds for its complete 
restoration. The cathedral has already been 











practice, but this is the last we have heard of. 


surveyed and reported on by Mr. Scott, and at 
his suggestion certain works which were consi- 
dered absolutely essential to the security of the 
building are in rapid progress, and the contrac- 
tor, Mr. G. W. White, of Pimlico, has under- 
taken to complete them by the spring of next 
year. These works comprise the entire renova- 
tion of the decayed portions of the foundations,— 
a vital part which, from defective drainage and 
from the whole of the close having been raised 
several feet when the tombstones were removed 
and interments discontinued,—had fallen very 
much into decay ; the removal of the soil sur- 
rounding the foundation, and replacing it with 
concrete; the taking down and reconstructing 
several of the flying buttresses, and certain 
other substantial repairs, the cost of which will 
completely absorb the 10,0001. received from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners towards the sus- 
tentation of the fabric. The additional works 
recommended by Mr. Scott are estimated to cost 
from 35,0001. to 40,0001., and will comprise, in 
the first place, the carrying out of certain plans 
to insure the permanent security of the tower 
and spire, which, from their not having formed 
part of the original design (a lantern ornamented 
internally with a colonnade rising 8 feet above 
the present roof), have for centuries past pressed 
so heavily upon the four piers which support 
them as to throw the columns very perceptibly 
out of the perpendicular ; the entire restoration 
of the interior and exterior of the building, in- 
cluding the west front ; the removal of the pre- 
sent unsightly yellow wash from the ceilings, 
and restoring the ancient decorations ; and also 
the tefitting of the choir, and a variety of other 
important works, together with drainage and 


| warming. 
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Workmen’s Crus AND TEMPERANCE HALL FOR 
Srocxton.—On Easter Monday, the foundation- 
stone of a temperance-hall and working men’s 
club-rooms was laid at Stockton, by Mr. H. 
Pease, M.P. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at about 1,5001., nearly 5001. of which have 
already been subscribed. 


Rattway Trarric Returns.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
amounted, for the week ending the 19th of 
March, on 11,184 miles, to 551,1851., and for the 
corresponding week of last year, on 10,805 miles, 
to 502,8681., showing an increase of 379 miles, 
and of 48,3171. in the receipts. 


Tue Branprorp Buripine Operatives’ So- 
cieTy.—The seventh anniversary of this society 
and division of profits, has just been celebrated by 
a supper at the Exchange. The company present 
numbered about 150. The chairman, in his 
address, commented unfavourably on the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer’s new measure, and was 
followed by another speaker who complained 
that he could not understand the principle of 
division of profits in the operatives’ society : for, 
whereas some who had- been in the society a 
twelvemonth received 3s. 10}d., others who had 
been in the society only seven times that period 
received fourteen times that amount, viz. 
2l. 11s. 94d. No very satisfactory reply was 
given to this objection. The total income of the 
society is stated to have been 3131. 3s. O}d.; 

yments, including 101. kept in _ stock, 
1741. 2s. 10d. Amount divided, 1391. Os. 2}d. 


AccipEnts.—On the 23rd ult., at the main 
drainage works in Old Kent-road, a boy named 
George Finch, employed at the steam-engine 
used for pumping the water from the excavation, 
was in the act of arranging some part of the 
machinery, when the engineer, not knowing the 
position of the boy, put on the steam, and before 
it could be stopped the wheels had in 
the boy, crushing and breaking his left arm, and 
otherwise dreadfully injuring him.——In Graves- 
end Church, a young man, name and residence 
unknown, was in the bell-tower taking off the 
inscription on the bells, when he stepped back, 


TENDERS. 


Mr, G. G. Scott, architect :— 















architects :— 
Serrigo 
Mason... 
Lee ...... 
Ford (accepted) 








Lunn, petowe, ardy, architects :— 
Pike & Wright .........cccccsseseeees £1,010 0 0 
OE niin iseceisscacdaossantennascbunvontes 910 0 0 
Huddlestone (accepted) ............ 890 0 0 





For erecting a corn exchange, magistrates’ rooms, &c. 
at Wantage, Berkshire. 











and, missing his footing, fell into the bell-room, 

a depth of about 22 feet. He was removed to! 
the Gravesend In , where, on examination, | 
it was found he had sustained concussion of the | 
brain, besides several other injuries.——A serious | 
accident has occurred at the Garston Salt-works, | 
Church-road, Garston, on the bank of the Mersey. | 
The chimney of the engine-house was 60 feet | 
high: it had been built thirty-five years ago. A| 
few bricks fell out recently from its base. The | 
aperture, which prevented the engine fire from 

burning, was covered over with an old sail, but | 
no other measures were taken. About two} 
hours afterwards, however, the whole base of | 
the chimney gave way, and the upper part fell | 
partly upon the roof of a house, which, of course, | 
it smashed in. A child was crushed to death, ' 
and a woman fearfully cut about the head, and | 
her body much crushed. 


RAILWAYS IN THE City.—A meeting of some | 
of the leading bankers, merchants, and other | 
principal citizens, has been held at Messrs. 
Rothschild’s, in New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
to confer as to the best mode of giving effect, in 
the House of Commons, to the objections enter- 
tained by the great mass of the citizens to the 
various railway projects now in contemplation, 
and calculated seriously to affect their interests. 
Baron Rothschild was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Crawford, M.P., Mr. 
Tite, Sir 8. M. Peto, M.P., Mr. John Abel Smith, 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., Mr. Gas- 
siott, and Major Snell, were present, with 
others. A public meeting was held at the Lon- 
don Tavern on the 4th ult. for the purpose of 


considering in what manner the City of London | pawrence & Sons Sra ory, Billiard room. Total, 

. 4 rt wren ses .-. £1,397 0 0 
could be best protected against the various rail- Ee 56900 ... 76600 ... 1,33400 
way bills now before Parliament. The meeting pane saveeeseesenees aes one 29 . ose 
was very numerously and most influentially| Ren” "$5600 (. o6000 <. UaiBoo 
attended, resolutions were passed, and a com-| Browne& Robinson 483800 |... 51900 | 957 0 0 
mittee appointed. The House of Commons has | Hill & Sons ......... 39000 ... 4000 880 0 0 


appointed a select committee to consider all the 
railway bills which affect the metropolis, and it 
meets on the 11th of April. A petition praying 
that legislation with respect to all railway 
schemes which propose entering the City of 
London shall be postponed until some of the 
large public works already sanctioned shall be 


further advanced and time thus obtained for oo 


more mature consideration, has been almost 


unanimously adopted, and most influentially Folland 
signed. 

















uantities supplied by Mr. B. A. C, Herring :— 

. Sims ry vert siventapethontakonienes £3,444 0 0 
IED 5. cndes tnnchapssdnamnabennerens 3,313 0 0 
SOND scosbaruincdsgvenseacherenestutth t 00 
OIE iiss sisicescisvecstiaxeteeinee 2,870 0 0 
NIE ii iiscesicninnasisgstaneteeneeds 8 0 0 
SRIUUING cb serivenasdecinnsariahicentgnn 2,785 0 0 
TORE cinstessginebcornervvavnenegnen 2,700 0 0 
SOGAIOD oioséscitisqsdsiastencsvietpliaiis 2,600 0 0 
OD iisingcikaverensactkdesscantisaansanbie 2,555 0 0 
IE BE AD. ocsiccnicvanssianshedimrene 2,540 0 0 
IIE a ccoscicpssnssinssbecnbhingtoeeen 2,535 0 0 
TROUT cvcivicevucethintnbachiacttonspuam 2,300 0 0 

For St. John’s Parsonage, Battersea. Mr. E. C, Robins, 

architect :— 
Hill & Sons 0 0 
| eee 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw 00 
asten ........... 0 0 
Patrick ......... 00 
OT oh svikiavescustabersietanescuicieuste 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole 0 0 
UNIS .4issccslecsindkadgonuscashenndiohaie 00 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 00 
Freemasons’ Schools, Tottenham :— 

PRIOR os Siciiinediietiinsinendinsecn 539 0 0 
Pebete BOG s pinsiitiisineisukics 220 0 0 
PIE oiccnss icivcsveunsonideneedpecnns 23,110 0 0 
5 0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 
5 00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 

For alterations, No. 33, Hampstead-road, for Messrs. 


Garrett, Whittaker, & Grimwood. Mr. J, F. Holdsworth, 


architect :— 
Longmire & Burge .................066+ £624 0 0 
WET  Lcisussassisissdeaeniecsinsiee 623 0 0 
Baugh and Bryant ..................... 689 0 0 





For four new shops and cottages, Billinghurst, Sussex. 





Mr. R. W. Edis, architect :— Aliow for 
old materials, 
Grinstead .... .... £1,145 12 0 ,..£100 0 0 
Wadey, Sons as eee 8. ee 8 
GIO sssadccnzacsscevcbioncsives 975 0 0 0 00 





For three new loose boxes to stables, Somers House, for 
Mr. H. Carnsew. Mr. R. W. Edis, architect :— 


NE savsnciiss eis tisverdacssibiens dbase £215 0 0 
SER eee 199 6 0 
Wadey, Sons, & Voice ............... 194 0 0 





For works, No. 5, Park-crescent, Regent’s Park, for 
poo bb Wyatt Truscott. Messrs. John Young & Son, 
arc. i— 





For building a house at Bride Haven, Cornwall, for Mr. 


A. Mills, M.P. Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

___ Carcase, ee Total, 
Birmingham ...... £2,120 33 £1,764 2 £3,884 8 5 
Stafford............... 2,248 10 0... 1,590 00... 3,838 10 0 
Heard whibianbunioiigoy 2,021 00... 1,228 00...3,249 00 

DW baksctnscthntensen 1,870 00...1,350 00... 3,220 00 

POS ABER ORE A 1,817 49...1,388 29...3,208 76 
Woodford............ 1,597 00... 1,494 00...3,001 00 

No eT 1,680 00... 1,396 00...3,076 00 
Shewbrooks & Son 1,800 00... 1,250 00... 3,060 00 
SOND i ckcsccivesveces 1,747 18 0... 1,265 15 0.., 3,018 138 0 


For St. Clement’s Church, Arundel-square, Barnsbury. 


Ruddle & Thompson ............... £10,898 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ............ssecese0s 9,789 0 0 
Glenn, Brothers ..............cc0008 9,719 0 0 
Smith & Taylor ..........cc0ec0seees ,480 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.................. 9,400 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..............0.46 9,308 0 0 
ePOUR BD DOR ivcishacciontssitaysoess 8,988 0 0 
W uvidbonsniustuerdssebiakboeeneine 8,875 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ...........6..:..000+ 8,775 0 0 
For additions to Dulas Court, Herefo ire, the resi- 
dence of Colonel Feilden. Messrs. Elmslie, , & 
Haddon, architects. Quantities supplied by » me 
Sutton :— 
SOM ssc sccescxcsnsisivertnarsenvesiseanie £5,685 0 0 
Bigglestone ..... .. 5,590 0 0 
Pearson & Son ... 6,375 0 0 
M‘Cann & Everal 4,990 0 0 
Woods & Son........ -. 4,987 0 0 
Welsh (accepted) .........csisesves 4,985 0 0 
The bricks, walling-stone, and hauling being provided 
for by the proprietor. 


For ‘cottage Ornée, at Westfield, near Hereford, for 
Mr. H. Vevers. Messrs, Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, 


For taheiiting. yornion at Horncastle, for Mr. H. 


r. R. Wheeler, architect. 


Mr. R. King. 


Belvedere Park, Kent, 8.E., 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 











For new warehouse, Queen Elizabeth-street, Southwark, 
for Mr. Robert r. Messrs. Newman & Billing, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Edsall :— 

Rawlins jageesentea £2,830 0 0 
2,272 0 0 

2,029 0 0 

1,965 0 0 

. 194 0 0 

1,872 0 0 

1,839 0 0 

For dwelli Sr the ering ome to be erected at 
Bull’s Cross, Herts, for Mr. Bowles. Mr. F.G. Widdows, 
architect :— 

MOI. sickesssonsncisennessescobassies £1,108 0 0 
FE eng easeijensresnceasoasinsnaness 948 0 0 

For erecting a house in Elgin-road, Addiscombe, Surrey, 

for Mr. Fpame Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 
Wilson & Raynham..............0000008 £777 0 0 

74 0 0 

734 0 0 

680 0 0 

637 0 0 








PINE sss ssiccsessatocsenipooctcasseseia £23,857 0 0 
RIOD © cacsisisicsvecebesseveeceetsis 23,700 0 0 
PIE ick cndnsicsiosnsucesddanebesnancteees 23,680 O 0 
REMIT ci sintdindsneskvantbonatbisavaned 23,545 0 0 
Myers & Som ........:ccccseseeeeeeee 23,106 0 0 
G. Bmith & Co. .........cccccscceees 22,855 0 0 





For three houses and shops at Child’s Hill, Hampstead. 
al R, A. Potts, architect. Quantities by Oliver & 
‘aice :— 





Arnold & Brown ...........ccsecesees £2,204 0 0 
Beaves............000 1,921 0 0 
Hill & Keddell 1,710 0 0 
Fish ... 1,701 0 0 
1,485 0 0 

1,481 0 0 

1,454 0 0 

1,422 0 0 

- 1,239 00 

shingiaatie 1,125 0 0 





For dwelling-house in the Wellesley-road, Croydon, for 
Mr. G. T. y. Mr. J.T. Barker, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. Ladds :— 


INE sicsieccuevervenctwoninescasiaset 1,578 0 0 
BR icici nse sonsuntesiensoieuincnsibntes 1,460 
Hipwell & Burton .........cc0se000+ 1,384 0 0 
IIIT no csiaichenpcosonschusaisasbuees 1,177 17 7 
POM chien sasdusrnacsebenioeesebetous 1,165 0 0 
Warne (accepted).................0008 1160 0 0 





For erecting two villa residences at Richmond, for 


Messrs. Kerby, Braithwaite, & Williams. Mr. Gordon 
Stanham, architect :— 
Ga 55 diikinds Sessbinilocercqeceessnnebein £2,070 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ...........c.s0ces008 1,897 0 0 
ME “ive scncscdsionancekvvshatiocngneees 1,890 0 0 
Newman & Mann................0000 1,876 0 0 
OID. aciisterneacesnsaniiervenndinasoeans 1,757 0 0 





For additions to sculpture gallery, for Mr. D. Gooch, 
Warwick-road. Mr. E. Roberts, architect :— 
Lawrence & SonB............:ssceseerees £& 
Holland & Hannen.........-...000000 
Dove, Brothers 


SOP Renee neat eeereneeteee 





For the erection of a new church at Lawley, near 








Wellington, Salop. Mr. J. Ladds, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Thomas Ladds :— Extra for 
stone carving. 
Hinley... . £1,404 0 0 .., £5 0 0 
Paterson............ 1,485 0 0... 10 0 0 
Millington & Son 1,47110 0 .. 10 0 0 
UD vcd cisiaenisce 1,429 0 0 


Nevett, Brothers* 1,327 0 0 |... 15 0 0 
e Accepted subject to slight alteration so as to reduce 
the amount. 





For a public-house at Woodford Bridge, Essex. Mr. 
G, R. Noble, architect :— 
BER OOUE . <cnne ciececiicignesereConshniantovinaes £947 0 0 
PROGID isc ccscoteccceensngniceshevecoenpave 933 0 0 
BOVENO o.ccsccescosnceccosssestestecvesseee 905 0 0 
Perry & Judson ......0000cssecseeseesss 895 0 0 
Hill & Keddell (accepted) ......... 885 0 0 





For alterations at Fern House, Upper Clapton, for 
Mr. W. Lee, architect :— 
Fisher...,...ccrererssesesescesoeneesensoneses 








For repairs to lodge, and completing detached house in 
‘or Mrs. J. Hutchinson. 





OIE iii ccorcveunstasaisinawaenevia £90 0 0 
Rawlins (accepted)...........0+ sseveee 748 0 0 
DR derecssiesnesoressabaceseeses 650 0 0 





For three shop-fronts (exclusive of ogg ag en 


ing, &c.) at Erith, Kent, for Mr. Web 





Ford, architect :— 
Re! £112 0 0 
<inssihbideuvepheiieeascdvanibinese 109 12 0 
Gum (accepted) ........000 105 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To deaden Sound,—A correspondent wants to know how he can 


stop the sound of a piano played in the next house. He says,—‘‘ The 
wall 


between my house and the next is 9 inches thick. I have tried 


several things to stop the sound : first, I had the wall battened out 
and thin boards nailed to the battening, leaving a space between the 
boards and wall of 34 inches at least, and well packed the space with 
sawdust, but this had no effect. I then took out the sawdust and put 
in sand, and the same result followed, I then took down the boarding 
and sand and had a 44 inch brick wall built in its place, the bricks 
laid in cement, and leaving « space between the old and new walls of 
about 2 inches, but still the sound is heard as much as ever.” 


Colour in Bricks.—¥. G. W. writes,—“‘ Can any of your cor- 


nature used in gauged arches, to prevent the colour running when 
exposed to rain?” 





























